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_ +ALBRECHT ALT* 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


N THE 24th April, 1956, Albrecht Alt passed away at the age of 
\J 72, after nearly half a century of productive scholarship. With 
him is gone the greatest biblical historian of his time, who continued the 
work of his teacher, Rudolf Kittel, refining the latter’s method with a 
learning never possessed by him and introducing brilliant new methods 
into a field which was in danger of stagnating. 

The reviewer may be pardoned for quoting what he wrote in the 
Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society (XII [1932], 252) about Alt: 


The foremost biblical historian of our generation, A. Alt of Leipzig, who occupies 
the chair of Kittel, is perhaps the only man who fulfils all these varied requirements, 
being entirely competent in dealing with Egyptology, cuneiform, Greek epigraphy, 
Byzantine literature, topography, ceramic chronology, etc. Not only, however, 
must the biblical historian be philologist and epigrapher — he must also be a 
historian in the modern sense of the term, a historian of social, economic, political, 
and cultural life, understanding and employing modern principles of historical 
induction ... 


In 1932 the reviewer did not foresee that Alt would do his greatest 
work in the fields of Israelite law and institutional history, or that he 
would continue his highly productive work through the terrible years of 
the Second World War and the even more discouraging post-war years 
in Eastern Germany. 

Characteristic of Alt was Hingabe — devotion to duty as teacher and 
scholar. Kittel had established a very successful school, but his pupil 
and successor founded an even more important school of OT students, 
bound together by the closest ties of respect and affection. Among the 
surviving members of the Alt school are such eminent scholars as Martin 
Noth of Bonn, Gerhard von Rad of Heidelberg, and Karl Elliger of 
Tiibingen; many other scholars — some of the highest distinction — 
have also been his pupils, but since their best-known work has been in 
other fields we need not list them. 

Besides his vast range of competence, Alt was known for his extra- 
ordinary throughness and accuracy. One of his students once observed 
to me: ‘‘Alles was er schreibt ist griindlich durchgedacht.” I shall never 


* Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israel, by Albrecht Alt. Miinchen: 
C. H. Beck, 1953. Vol. I, xii+357 pp., Vol. II, viii+-476 pp. 
169 
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forget his horrified reaction when I pointed out to him that he had 
overlooked a relevant note by his great teacher in Palestinology, Gustav 
Dalman, in a recent paper of his own. I should pick out the word 
“integrity” to describe Alt’s character, since in many years of friendship 
I never knew him to be otherwise than just and fair in all his actions and 
writings. Since he was less interested in biblical religion and literature 
than in biblical institutions and Realien, and since his German style was 
as complex as it was logical, Alt never gained the recognition abroad that 
he enjoyed in Germany, but he was finally elected to honorary member- 
ship in the Society of Biblical Literature (1938) and the British Society 
for Old Testament Study. 

Another reason why Alt’s fundamental work was not utilized by 
non-German scholars as it should have been, lay in the fact that it was 
scattered through many journals and special series which were not easily 
accessible. Though he wrote many valuable brochures and monographs, 
he did not compose a single large volume, saying half apologetically, 
“Heute liest niemand ‘grosse Biicher — mega biblion mega kakon!” Asa 
result of his unwillingness to spend time in sheer compilation, Alt’s 
output probably contains a higher proportion of worth-while content and 
original contributions than the work of any other biblical scholar of 
modern times. 

Though the work before us contains over 800 pages of close — but 
always clearly legible and beautifully set — print, it does not begin to 
exhaust his total production, which must cover at least three times as 
much more. It does not include any of his long reports in the Paldstina- 
jahrbuch, or his topographical studies sensu stricto, or his publications of 
inscriptions. Few of his contributions to the history of Israel written 
before 1930 are included, and there are many omissions of papers written 
since then. The choice of selected papers is excellent; I notice only one 
essay, ‘““Emiter und Moabiter” (I, 203-15), which might have been left 
out with no loss. Here we find, conveniently collected, such often in- 
accessible classics as ‘‘Der Gott der Vater” (I, 1-78) — brought up to 
date by the addition of new epigraphical material, ‘“‘Die Urspriinge 
des israelitischen Rechts’’ (I, 278-332), ‘‘Die Staatenbildung der Isra- 
eliten in Palastina” (II, 1-65). We also find a number of previously 
unpublished studies, covering some 70 pages, and bringing welcome 


evidence for the development of his thought during the last years of his 
life. 


Faced with the problem of appraisal, the reviewer must obviously 
limit himself to general considerations, since a detailed review would 
rapidly expand into a volume by itself. These two volumes are indis- 
pensable, even if one already possesses more than three-fourths of the 
content in its original form, as the reviewer does. Over and above the 
revisiors and the numerous bracketed cross-references and citations of 
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subsequent literature, are the admirable thirty-page indices. One would 
be safe in asserting that these two volumes are more important than — 
say — 98% of all other publication in the general field which they cover 
since Alt’s scholarly career began. In other words, no man who aspires 
to become a biblical scholar can be without Alt’s Kleine Schriften. 

Alt’s contributions to the history of Israel may be grouped into 
several major categories, in connection with each of which I will state 
my own reactions in general terms: 

1) His contribution to our understanding of Israelite law and legal 
institutions remains fundamental. No matter what progress we may 
make in future we must return again and again to his basic monograph 
of 1934, in which he distinguished clearly between casuistic and apodictic 
law in the Book of the Covenant and elsewhere (cf. my review in JBL, 
LV, 164-69). When I congratulated him on it he replied with character- 
istic modesty, ‘“‘Aber Wellhausen bleibt Wellhausen!”’ Today, thanks to 
the discovery and analysis of new law codes from the second millennium, 
and thanks to the studies of Eichrodt, Mendenhall, and others, new 
vistas are opening, but Alt’s contributions must be studied by every 
interested student. 

2) Israelite Constitutional History. Here his clear legal mind and 
vast erudition are at their best, and his contributions will remain central 
to all our work. Alt would have made a fine constitutional lawyer. His 
use of Max Weber’s principle of ‘‘charismatic rule,” of Ewald’s “‘amphic- 
tyonic principle’ (worked out in detail by his distinguished pupil, 
Martin Noth), and his clear grasp of underlying tendencies under Saul, 
David and Solomon, under Josiah and the Persian kings, make thorough 
study of his work an absolute prerequisite for all would-be biblical 
historians. If the reviewer disagrees in minor respects, such as whether 
Solomon’s twelve prefectures included Judah or not, this disagreement is 
peripheral. Only when the pattern of his thought becomes too rigid does 
the reviewer find him unsafe as a guide; the student of Hebrew history 
must learn to be elastic and look at situations from as many different 
points of view as practicable. 

3) Topography and Territorial History. Alt’s geographical and 
topographical studies were of major importance, and his recognition of 
the importance of territorial history is vital to our understanding of the 
role of given geographical districts and historical sites. He knew Pales- 
tine from one end to the other, used archeological evidence intelligently, 
and contributed many sound or plausible new identifications. His 
greatest weakness here was to overemphasize the continuity of terri- 
torial history and to generalize too rigidly on the basis of a selected 
number of factors. His strength and weakness both appear clearly in a 
monograph which appeared just after the appearance of his collected 
essays: Die Stadtstaat Samaria (Berlin, 1954), where regional continuity 
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is emphasized at the expense of adequate recognition of the total cultural 
picture of the age in question. 

4) History of Israelite Tradition. Here Alt made some notable 
contributions at the same time that he made his greatest mistakes — 
from the reviewer's point of view. Der Gott der Vater remains a great 
study; it is, curiously enough, almost his only important contribution to 
our knowledge of the religion of Israel sensu stricto. On the other hand, 
I cannot accept his approach to the traditions of the Mosaic period and 
the Conquest of Canaan, where he atomizes tradition by tying it to local 
sites, and by giving geography priority over ethnic grouping. In general 
Alt’s work on Moses and Joshua (especially the latter) suffers from 
unwillingness to recognize the historical continuity of the Hebrew people 
and from refusing to utilize the new tool called “traditio-history” by 
some Scandinavian scholars. Admitting that this tool is still undevel- 
oped and that it can be used only with the greatest caution, I think that 
it must replace the antiquated methods of literary analysis as practiced 
by the school of Wellhausen. Alt and his school suffer from having 
adopted Gunkel’s analysis of literary forms (Gattungen) without being 
sufficiently interested in the comparative study of literature to see that 
Gunkel’s position demands a much closer attention to the role of oral tra- 
dition. The Pentateuch, most of the historical books, many of our Psalms, 
Wisdom Literature, and prophetic anthologies, passed through the stage 
of oral tradition before being reduced to writing — and oral tradition is 
by no means restricted to short compositions but might include long 
works in poetry or in formulaic prose (legal codes, etc.). Some of this 
traditional literature may have been handed down for many centuries 
by word of mouth, becoming refracted in the process; some may have 
been put into writing within a few years or decades. The traditions of a 
people like Israel cannot safely be unraveled into separate strands, but 
must be treated as a whole whenever possible. Whatever migrant motifs 
and folkloristic patterns have been adopted in the formation of Hebrew 
oral literature, they did not necessarily falsify historical fact but rather 
they made factual traditions serviceable for didactic and religious. 
purposes. We may have rearrangement of details and chronological 
order, but falsification can nowhere be established. It is the inevitable 
consequence of Alt’s atomistic approach that he became more and more 
detached from the advance of archeological knowledge regarding the place 
of Israel among the peoples of the second millennium. Mari, Nuzi, and 
especially Ugarit have brought a wealth of new data bearing on the 
antiquity of the Patriarchal tradition and the poems of the Pentateuch, 
but Alt found himself reduced to collecting data bearing on their social 
and political organization. Alt’s views of the Conquest are being steadily 
refuted by the progress of archeological discovery — most recently by the 
brilliant excavations of Yigael Yadin at Hazor, thanks to which the 
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account of Hazor in Josh 11 turns out to be literally correct: Hazor was 
destroyed during the last decades of the thirteenth century B. c. and 
was rebuilt in the Iron Age in a far more modest way. 

5) Israel and the Surrounding Nations. Alt was a very competent 
Egyptologist, and he utilized Egyptian data with a specialist’s skill. His 
treatment of contacts between the history and culture of Egypt and 
Palestine-Syria in all periods is excellent, and has become antiquated 
in some cases only because of the progress of discovery. Alt was also 
quite familiar with the elements of Assyriology, and wherever necessary 
he used cuneiform sources with complete ease. The same is true of his 
use of material from Northwest-Semitic and Punic inscriptions, as well 
as from North-Arabic sources. 

6) Hellenistic, Roman, and Byzantine Sources. While his outstanding 
competence in Greek epigraphy and in the literature and history of the 
millennium which began with Alexander the Great, only occasionally 
comes to the fore in Kleine Schriften, it deserves to be emphasized 
strongly. Without the erudition in this domain that was characteristic 
of the late Pére Abel, he was more precise and systematic by nature and 
training, and such studies as ‘‘Der Gott der Vater” and ‘“Galilaische 
Probleme”’ (II, 363—435) show how admirably he could deal with material 
of Greek origin. He was actually one of the two or three leading author- 
ities on Greco-Roman and Byzantine Palestine. 


Thy beauty, O Israel, has fallen dead on thy heights — 
How have the mighty fallen And the weapons of war perished! 





FURTHER MESSIANIC REFERENCES IN 
QUMRAN LITERATURE 


J. M. ALLEGRO 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


S THE work of piecing together the thousands of scroll fragments 
from Qumran’s Fourth Cave (4Q) continues, more evidence is 
forthcoming on the messianic expectations of the Qumran Sect. The 
purpose of this article is to draw together the most important of these 
references so far available in a preliminary publication, so that scholars 
may have the opportunity to study this important material prior to its 
definitive publication in our final volumes. 

The first is from a document to which I have given the provisional 
title of 4Q Patriarchal Blessings,’ and this fragment concerns the blessing 
of Jacob on Judah recorded in Gen 49 10. All the remains of this work 
have suffered badly from damp and warping, and in places present a 


black appearance which only infra-red photography can penetrate 
(Plate 1). 


DocuMENT I 


There shall not] cease a ruler from 1 VAI ATA 3syawn 2y°>w O° [R12 
the tribe of Judah; when there Swan dew 
shall be dominion for Israel 


there will not] be cut off a king 2 Sppman°> T17> sea sawy NISL NI 
(i.e., enthroned one) in it ni22aT N92 NT 
belonging to (the line of) David. 
For the ruler’s staff is the royal 
mandate; 


* Referred to in Discoveries in the Judaean Desert: I, Qumran Cave I (1955), p. 128, 
as a ‘commentaire de Gen 49.” 

2 Cf. Targ. Onk. judw ay. 

3 In MT clearly =‘Scepter,’ but parallelism of bx1w +» [bx in 1. 3, implies the render- 
ing above. 

4 For avy =‘throne-sitter, king,’ cf. Amos 1 5, 8; Exod 15 14; also I Kings 8 25; Jer 
17 25, 22 4, 33 17. 

5 For 13. 

6 Targumim offer ‘scribe(s),’ whilst Syriac reads fbdgy’ ‘interpreter, announcer’ 
(cf. Syr. at Deut 33 21, Judg 5 14, and Isa 33 22). Of interest also is CDC vi.7: ppnon 
mMNnA WNT NIN, particularly in view of 1. 5 of this fragment. 

174 
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DocuMENT II 





DocuMENT III 
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Fragment C 
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the famillies of Israel are the feet. 3 mia 7y8 7O°%27n nan DRT “DIAN 
Until the Messiah of Righteous- MoS spTsa mw 
ness (Legitimate Messiah) shall 
come, the shoot of 


David, for to him and to his seed moa n73 mana wits) 19° THT 
has been given the royal man- WRX M719 NINT Ty? wy 
date over his people for ever- 
lasting generations; which 


has awaited [...the Interpreter ay ANAL 20)7770 


of (?)] the Law with the men of "> UNH VIR 
the Community, for 


..-] it is the Assembly of the men WIN NdID2 wT L 
of 


af 7 yal 


REMARKS 


The early date of the messianic interpretation of Gen 49 10 implied 
by our document is of particular interest. It is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that Zech 9 9 depends on such an interpretation," and, as 
Mr. P. R. Weis has pointed out to me, the Sect’s pseudonym ‘‘Damascus’”’ 


for the place of their exile probably owes as much to a messianic inter- 
pretation of Zech 9:1, ‘‘Damascus shall be his resting place,” as to 
Amos § 27. 

The similarity of our ptsn rrve with the title prxn a, or prism aw 
(CDC vi.6) will not escape notice, and it is not altogether surprising that 
14th century Karaism could use ptsn mvp of both priestly and Davidic 


7LXX: & rév unpdv adrod (cf. Deut 28 57) and T*: m2 "230, and cf. 11) in 
1. 4 of this fragment. 

88 Cf, 10S 9.11; CDC xv.4. Te: xmodo wn 9rTT NwD nT Ty. TP-Jon.; xmvp nodD 
‘ma vyt. For sa ty of 4Q, against MT ma? °> 1y, cf. Ezek 21 32. 

+9 Cf, T?: xvdy sy. 

x0 Jnnpv or Jn 1D. 

tt T suggest that nnn [v7] is to be reconstructed. Note. 2 of this fragment, and 
particularly a7yn7 wT Dy myn 7 nox of the next fragment. If my reconstruction is 
correct this would seem to underline the connection between the eschatological ‘‘Inter- 
preter of the Law” and the historical “men of the Community.” 

12-12 A comment on ony nap (cf. Aquila cbornua, etc.); no1> is used in 4QpNahum 
of the Sect’s enemies, the Seekers-after-Smooth-Things, onov> M7750 onxy 721n Wwe 
(on Nah 3 7). 

3 Cf. x7 yon psy > N12’ 729 with our p1xn mvp N13 Ty, as well as Zechariah’s 
vy and mane j2 with the avy and tnx +22 of Gen 49 11. 


™ Cf, Cant. R. to 7 5. 
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Messiahs.'s In this series of messianic titles we can hardly omit the NT 
use of the name of the priest-king pax’3bn as the prototype of Jesus, 
who was also thought to combine both functions. 

The intimate connection of the ‘Men of the Community” (I. 5) with 
this expectation of the ‘‘Shoot of David” has already been demonstrated 
by the messianic title in 1QSa, myn ww,’ and the future reference of 
the “Interpreter of the Law’’ (allowing my reconstruction in 1. 5) is 
confirmed by our next document, 4Q Florilegium. That this person also 
has a past reference in the history of the Sect is witnessed by CDC vi.7 
(cf. vii.18), and he must surely be identified with the Sect’s founder, the 
Teacher of Righteousness. 


Document II 


The following extract comes from a work which I have provisionally 
entitled 4Q Florilegium. There is extant most of one column of 19 lines, 
made up of some 21 fragments of varying sizes, and it is mainly concerned 
with the re-establishment of the House of David in the last days. Here 
are four lines of particular messianic interest (Plate 1): 


And] the Lord {tel\ls you that he will 1 max ma wD MP VAd> Pim 
build a house for you, and I will ADIN ADIT MX onwpmM m9 


set up your seed after you, and I 19929 NODS NX NDT) 
will establish his royal throne 


for ever. I [will be] to him as a ox> 22N7> 21T IAIN] IN ABCA Ty20 
father, and he will be to me as a nas23 men ya? 0° AA RIM 
son. He is the Shoot of David, ANNA WT AY WIV 23°77 
who will arise with the Inter- WR 
preter of the Law, who 


..] in Zifon(?) in the IJast days; on m-ne4ika sale 

as it is written, And I will raise NI NX 2°n wpm IND WR 
up the tabernacle of David that is ND10 ANA NYpwA TT 
fallen. That is the tabernacle of 


15 Cf. N. Wieder, Journal of Jewish Studies, VI (1955), 21. 

6 Cf. Qumran Cave I, p. 128; and myn $2 ww in CDC vii.20 of the wav ofNum 24 17. 

7-17 TI Sam 7 11f. 

%8 MT avy», but cf. na ma" of vs. 13, and LXX olxov oixodounoes aire. 

19-19 MT inabpn nn, but cf. vs. 13 and I Kings 9 5. 

20-20 Restored as vs. 13. at Cf, vs. 14; Heb 1 5. 

22 For 1b, cf. wa in 1. 2 of Document I. 

23-23 Cf, Jer 23 5, 33 15, Zech 3 8, 6 12, and the following fragments. 

24-24 A possible reconstruction for which the space available well allows, and which 
may have some support from the next document, Fragment A. 

3s Cf. Amos 9 11, but the quotation here is in the form offered by CDC vii.16 and 
Acts 15 16, against MT and LXX (cf. Rabin, Zadokite Documents (1954], p. 29). 
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David which is falle|n and after]- 4 y°winbe7 Tray? snixi 26n}Spian 117 
wards he will arise to save 27>? NK 
Israel. 


REMARKS 


The most striking feature of the whole document is the identification 
of one of the Messiahs with the “Interpreter of the Law,” previously 
referred to in CDC as a leading figure in the founding of the Sect (vi.7; 
vii.18). It can, furthermore, hardly be doubted that we must identify 
these two messianic figures mentioned here with the Messiahs of Aaron 
and Israel referred to elsewhere in Qumran literature. 

A further point of interest in this extract is the reference of God’s 
promise in II Sam 7 111. to the Qumran Davidic Messiah, as in the NT 
it is to Jesus. This implication of “sonship”’ of the Messiah has obvious 
NT parallels, and has, perhaps, to be connected with the ry of 1QSa.* 


Document III 


This comprises a collection of fragments coming from a commentary 
on Isaiah, called provisionally 4QpIsa (Plates 2 & 3). They begin with a 
citation of 10 22, and traces of vss. 24, 25 (possibly 26), and 27 are visible. 
Before the commencement of vs. 28 we have the following: 


Fragment A: 


1 DD] yn aap o3[ 
2 ]& any myn ww) 


It is interesting to note that the Targum gives this verse a messianic 
import (xmwo for MT jnow), and the reconstruction of myn wwi in the 
second line is to be compared with this phrase in 1QSb 5.20 and else- 
where. 

In the line above, it seems difficult to account for ta7pp as a peSer 
on MT, and there may be support here for the commonly accepted 
practice of reading the last part of vs. 27 with the first of vs. 28, with by 
concealing a verb nby (despite 1QIsa*). We may thus surmise that what- 
ever our commentator read in }ow 25D, he could interpret it as 12700 
DN] yn (cf. 10M 1.3). 


2 Unless the repetition is merely tautologous, one might suppose that the com- 
mentator is making play on the participle of MT, giving it perhaps the nuance of a 
futurum instans. 

37-27 Cf. Luke 1 71 and Matt 1 21. 

% Col. 2,1. 11. This word falls in a very badly preserved part of the fragment, and 
a close inspection in the Summer of 1955 gave evidence of some further deterioration. 
However, a special infra-red photograph taken then leaves no doubt as to the correct- 
ness of the editor’s reading. 
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The document then cites vss. 28-32, with comments: 


...] He has come to Aiath; he has 3 ] 93 20Anmy 205% XO 
passed over [... 


. . .] the crossing; at Geba, they have s2}5n 3119 pon yaa maya [ 
lodged for the night [.. . 


...] thy voice, O daughter of ‘JawpA oda na wad [ 
Gallim; pay heed [. . . 


. . .] Madmenah; the inhabitants of 1 TY PVA own sw mT [ 
Gebim flee for refuge. Still |... 


...] his hand at the mount of the ssp-owiy Nyaa yrs NWA a 
daughter of Zion, the hill of 
Jerusalem. 


. .] decree at the end of days, to J 3995 oan nex oan [ 
come [... 


..] when he goes up from the 12 Nypsn imbys AL 
Plain of Acco to fight against 13 352pnb> 


(. 


...] and there is none like him, Iy dyD3) IND PRI TIL 
and in all [... 


. .] and as far as the boundary of Io>wiye 30 yi 
Jerusalem. [... 


The top fragment of col. 2 has the remains of a peSer on 10 33a (Behold, 
the Lord, the Lord of hosts, shall lop the boughs with terror), giving the word 
“(K]ittim” in one line, and “all the Gentiles” in the next. Then vs. 33b 
is stated, probably followed by a short comment, and vs. 34. On this verse 
there appears to have been a general peSer, relating the events to ‘‘the 
war of the Kitti[m].” 


2 MT by. 

30° MT ny. 

3 MT w. 

32 MT atin (?). 

33 MT bap. 

34 MT nva (Kethib), na (Qere). 

35 MT obwiny (but the Qere perpetuum as in the Scroll). 

38a This reading is established by an additional fragment identified after this paper 
went to press; ond for onbnd. 
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Fragment B: 


..Jinall[... P31 
...] the Kittim, who [. .. Tee oD 
.. .] all the Gentiles and [... Jam ox SDI 


...and the great] in height will DUM wy mpA COT 


be hewn down {and the lofty will 
be brought low 


..| and shall be cut down the 
thickets of |the forest with an ax 


. .] for the war of the Kittim [... 
..] the Kittim, who shall be 


raw" 


? ° 
Wi) 3531 3p AA 
ma 


DPxen> nandn> of 
DIN? wx ox NdL 


given [... 


The next fragment must have come from a position very close to the 
preceding (Frag. B), but no direct join is possible. 


Fragment C: 
1 Tal 


2. pats baa Onn 320 PN 
387 P]TRI 


And shall be cut down the thickets 
of the forest] with an ax, and 
Lebanon with [its] majestic 
ones [... 


. .] Israel and the humble ones Paw wt | Pst 


att... 


..] and they will be dismayed, 
and will melt the he[art of... 


> 0n30 INM |VITN 


. .] they are the warriors of the 
Ki[ttim ... 


Dw)ns 133 AaAl 


...] the forest with an ax; that 


is 
...] and Lebanon with |... 


Xn S303 Sy 


PVR. pa) al 


36 MT »pn. 

37 MT °3ap. 

38 The break makes it impossible to tell whether the MT (and 1QIsa®) 7°7% is to 
be followed, or the LXX yor, cf. Zech 112. Our reconstructed o'r in 1. 4 might 
favor the latter (cf. 1. 7). 
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...] by the hand of his great 
one(s) [... 


. . .] Jerusalem, when he fled from 
the pres[ence of... 


And there shall come forth a shoot 
from the stump of] Jesse and a 
branch from his rofots will 
spring forth, and there will] rest 
upon him 


the spirit of Yahweh, the spirit of 
wisdom] and understanding, the 
spirit of counsel [and might] 
the spirit of knowle|dge 


and the fear of Yahweh, and his 
delight shall be in the fear of] 
Yahweh [and not] according to 
the seeing |of his eyes 


shall he judge and not according 
to the hearing of his ears shall 
he decide| but he shall judge 
[with righteousness the poor and 
decide 


1173 WL 
Wbdy son sp>wNT 
Pwlwe 8 ow D1 WIN Rv 


yoy nim n° 


sy m9 API) AIT mM MT mM 
nist mo 711 


am ONT wan MT nM 
TD] mew [R121] 


ncor rine vnwn? x wesw 
T3171 D277 PT¥I) yew 


This document then goes on to chapter 11, and after quoting the 
remainder of the first five verses (presumably), continues with the peSer. 


Fragment D: 


Its interpretation concerns the 1 ‘Tayn WT [My WwW Nwg9 


Shoot of] David, who will arise 


at the en[d of days 


...] and God will uphold him with 2 


[...the Llaw... 


Dn NAR 


[ 35 wom dw IDL 
mn 


39 My reconstruction of this word depends on a very tenuous join between this and 
the next fragment, and no certainty at all can be claimed for the positioning. 

# It was probably this word which led to the tentative ascription of this fragment to 
a peSer Psalms (Qumran Cave I, p. 129), cf. Ps 31. 


4 In the paleo-Hebrew script. 
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...thJrone of glory, a hfoly] 3 {WTP 13 42N35 xXOD 
crown, and garments of varie- anhapy 730 
gatied stuff... 


..] in his hand, and over all the orn Sion 113 [ 
[Gentile]ls he shall rule, and Iai Sw? 
Magog [... 


..al]l the peoples his sword wn wpwn onvn 50D 
shall judge. And when it says, ] x19 OX TOR 
“Not 


according to the seeing of his eyes TINK yawn> x1 (19W" TTY NM? 
shall he judge] nor according to 1 WR NWP Ws 
the hearing of his ears shall he 
decide; its interpretation is [... 


... a]s they teach him, so shall he piw” J AIM IWwRD 
judge, and according to their J omp dy) 
asseveration [... 


. .] shall go forth one of the priests 4600 [27D TNX XBL 
of repute, and in his hand 7733 17°31 
garment[s of ... 


REMARKS 


It appears from Fragment A that we have a reference to the geo- 
graphic location of the Messiah’s point of departure on his triumphal 
march to Jerusalem. I had previously reconstructed hay to nay, known 
from other documents as being of particular interest to the Qumran 
Sect (biblical nay poy), but a fragment identified after this paper went 
to press fills out the lacuna as above. We must therefore think of the 
Messiah landing at Acco (Ptolemais) as the nearest port of entry to the 
NT battlefield of Armageddon (Rev 16 16; cf. }11.9 nypa in Zech 12 11).4% 

The “War of the Kittim” finds, of course, greater elaboration in 10M, 
and seems to have been regarded as a necessary preliminary to the final 
judgment and the institution of the Kingdom. 

We have seen the purely executive role of the Davidic Prince already 


4 Cf. I Sam 2 8; Isa 22 23; Jer 14 21, 17 12. 

43 Cf. Exod 29 6, 39 30; Lev 8 9, of the priest’s apparel. 

“ Cf. Ps 45 15, the joining of which to the end of vs. 14 (as Kittel) would find some 
confirmation in 1. 8 of our fragment; thus: 792 Sain mprd aad. 

4s Cf. Deut 17 18-20; also the curious reading in 1QIsa* 2 3 for MT 11. 

4 Cf. own win in 1QSa 2.11 ff., listing the various groups present at the royal banquet. 

4a My Dead Sea Scrolls (Pelican series, A376, 1956), p. 149, should be corrected 
accordingly. 
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outlined in 1QSa, and here it seems to imply that even his exacting 
standards of judgment are learned at the feet of his priestly tutors, and 
it is apparently at their hands that he receives his crown and royal robes. 
Perhaps additional fragments may yet tell us more of what seems to be 
a most interesting and detailed coronation ceremony based on Psalm 45. 


DocuMENT IV 


This text is already well known by repute; its provisional title is 
40 Testimonia (Plate 4). The scribe is the one who wrote 1QS and 
other 40 documents, and the present work is characterized by careless- 
ness and a rather strange orthography. The fragment here reproduced 
appears to be almost complete, missing only the lower right-hand corner, 
but it is clearly not part of a scroll, for there is none of the close stitching 
at the left-hand side one associates with a scroll page. The fine skin, 
however, is not inscribed on the reverse. 


And (Yahweh) spoke to Moses, or? mwin dx 482505 2 TaN 
saying, You (?) have heard the “27 Dip nx senynw 
sound of the words of 


this people who have spoken to you. THOT SAIN NIT WR AM oA 
They have spoken well everything WNIT WwR 19 
which they have said. 


mw 
ssxq°9 on? = a3 semAy siyna> °7 
Soo nx Tinw>s om 


If only this were their own determi- 
nation: to fear me and to keep 
all of 


say” ssixyn? Sannin SID ons 


my commandments, through all nowy> omash) and 


the years, so that it might be well 
with them, and with their sons 
forever. 


47 Cf. Deut 5 28-29. 

4 The four dots for the Tetragrammaton as in |. 19 and elsewhere in the Qum- 
ran scrolls; the introduction has been changed from MT (bx mm 10x») for the pur- 
poses of the Testimonia selection. 

49 MT -nynv. 

5° The lamedh has been written over two letters, probably waw and taw, the scribe 
presumably having started to write onmx. 

st MT jn’. 

82? MT 7m. 

83 MT awry. 

34 MT oon. 

58 MT pnd. 

s6 MT ap. 
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A prophet I will raise up for them §=5 ‘SomDArme S939pM SénOAR? O*pR 73357 
from the midst of their brothers, °"737 °NNs) 6175195 
like you, and I will put my 
words 


in his mouth, and he will say to 6 ‘D> ne Smom>R 8997 e2IPDS 
them everything which I com- vx TT WSK IWR 
mand him. If there is a man 


who does not listen to my words, 7 37° WR 737 SR ynw KIO IWR 
which the prophet shall speak in q °K "NWI 6330 
my name, I myself 


shall seek satisfaction from him. 8 1090 WITTR 


And he uttered his message and 9 aO¥993 SONI WR WN Rw7 
said, Oracle of Balaam, son of 7337 OX3) 69779333 
Beor, and oracle of the man 


whose eye is clear; oracleofonewho 10 °&% “AR yaw MONI Pyn *aNAw 
hears the sayings of El, and 729K PY NYT YM 
knows the knowledge of Elyon; 
who 


observes the vision of Shaddai, 11 “py 719n YD aM “Tw Amn 
with eye skinned and uncovered. 75RANY NIP NIN 
I see him, but not now; 


s7 Cf. Deut 18 18-19, and Acts 3 22 f. Note spelling of °3) here and in 1. 7. 

58 MT on. 

s9 Written over 7)nD. 

¢o MT o7vnx. 

& MT >. 

6a MT 17°53. 

6 MT 73. 

64 MT on. 

6s "Aleph has been written heavily over a previous letter, possibly ‘ayin. Cf. 1QIsa* 
53 1. 

66 > MT, but cf. LXX and Acts 3 23. 

6 Cf. Num 24 15-17; Rev 22 16; CDC vii.19 ff.; 1QM xi.6. In xv the ’aleph has been 
written over a hé. 

6 The ’aleph has been written over a hé. 

69 MT aya 12. 

7 MT onz, but T? in wt, LXX 6 aAnBuvds dpav. 

7 The ’aleph has been written over a yodh. Note the variety of spellings of this 
word in Il. 9-10: ov), oN2, and ON). 

72 >MT. 

73 MT bn. 

7% As Samaritan; MT ovvy. 

7s MT any. 
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I watch him, but not near. A star 
shall march forth from Jacob, 
and a scepter will rise from 
Israel; and he will crush 


the heads of Moab, and destroy all 
the sons of Sheth. 


And of Levi he said, Give to Levi 
thy Thummim, and thy Urim 
to thy loyal bond-man, whom 


thou didst test at Massah, and 
with whom thou didst strive at 
the waters of Meribah; who said 


to his father, Myf 


/ / / and to his mother, I do (not) 
know you; and his brother(s) 
he did not acknowledge, and his 
son(s) he did not 


recognize. For he kept thy word, 
and thy covenant he guarded; 
and he made thy judgments 
clear to Jacob, 


thy Torah to Israel. They place 
incense before thee, and whole 
burnt offering upon thine altar. 


7% MT op. 


12 aIpy"n 3312 FIT ANP N11 TK 


77pm DRIwn Daw 76 


Tomy °29 51D 78M Ip Ip) INN °NNS 


827K TaN 817799 amet yaw *17'2780 
WR TON wR? 


ma) «°° «SY 82ND) ANA wea 
oat} vax> Tox 


PHN nN syns wx iid 
875 133 MI WIT 


STAB NID AINWK * Ww »2 YT 
apy"? Popwn 8 


b ] 
mp mow PRIW? seTDNTIN 
qnaim oy 91953) JpRxa 


7 The final letter was written over another, and then repeated above the line. 


B<MT. 
797 MT nv. 
% Cf. Deut 33 8-11. 


81-81 >MT, but LXX has Adre Aevei. 


8s So Samaritan; MT ina. 


3 MT PN) 


% The word md has been partly erased, as well as the first word in the next line. 

8s The first yodh seems to have been written over a previous ‘aleph. MT vmx x, 
Sam. ‘nx xd. For the suffix of 4Q, cf. LXX otk é6paxd oe. The final 1 (or *) seems 
to be a dittograph inspired by the 17 of 1ma1m directly above. 


% MT iv, cf. LXX épbAakev. 
87 MT xv, cf. LXX dcernpnoer. 


8% MT inv. 4Q reads a Hiphil form of 1x ‘to enlighten, instruct.’ 


89 MT 4n71m. 


% The final (!) mem has been written over a previous letter, probably waw. 
* The» of 5*>> is written above the line. The kaph has been written over a previous 


letter. 
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Bless (Yahweh), his might, and the 
work of his hands accept. Smash 
the loins of his adversaries and 
those who hate him, 


that they may never stand. 


At the time when Joshua finished 
praising and giving thanks 
with his praises, 


Then he said, Cursed be the man 
who builds this city; with his 
firstborn 


shall he lay its foundation, and 
with his last-born shall he set up 
its gates. And, behold, a man 
accursed, the devil’s own (lit. 
(the one of Belial), 


shall arise, to be a fowl [er’s sn Jare 
to his people, and destruction 


to all his neighbors. And he 
shall arise 


... 80] that the two of them may 
be instruments of violence. 
And they shall return and 
build (i. e., build again) the 


...and will] establish for it a 
wall and towers, to provide a 
refuge of wickedness 


. .] in Israel, and a horrible thing 
in Ephraim, and in Judah 


2 Cf. n. 48. 


19 ASIN TT s99yH1 TM 92: >>> JIS 


some ssinp 7? vn 


sraip? 9397 
bond oyiw? m>> TwR ny 
wrnbans nr 


DR 10075" WR 8 T NIN Wx" 
TMN35233 INT “VPI 


102598) NST IS? MVS AITO” 
ee wx 
dy53 1039 TIN 


ANTM) Way? wp Tp Ne? TID 
Tayi PIs 19? 


oan °>> mPIw NN — IpNL 
nx 1237 1201 


mivy> o>tan1 min > 1°(8"1 
yw ny> 


ISP ww SRI? SL 
ATI ODN 


93 A taw at the end of the word has been blacked out. 


4 MT Yr. 
96 MT vxiwnr. 
97-97 MT jnip? 30. 


93 MT yop. 


9% Cf. Josh 6 26. 


9 MT wxn, and adds m7 5b >LXXA (LXXB has this phrase but preceding 10x). 
10 So LXXB, MT aaa op’ (with LX XA). 

rot So LXX; MT-+ 1m nw; note spelling na for MT nai. 

102 For mn, or perhaps for mx ty ‘how long?’ 

193 Written over w’X. 

104 Reconstruction confirmed by 4Q Pss of Joshua. 

03 Cf. 1QpHab 9.1. 
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-.-and they] shall cause pollu- 28  ‘%Agn YORXA AUN WH 
tion in the land, and great 9393 75173 
contempt among the sons of 


..-bljood like water on the 29 ys na bn by oon>D aL 
rampart of the daughter of pina 
Zion, and in the boundary of 


Jerusalem. 30 nowin 


REMARKS 


There can be little doubt that we have in this document a group of 
testimonia of the type long ago proposed by Burkitt, Rendel Harris, and 
others to have existed in the early Church. Our collection has the 
added interest of including two testimonies used by the early Christians 
of Jesus. Furthermore, the first testimony quoted has a particular 
importance in that it demonstrates the type of composite quotation well 
represented in the NT. The context of Deut 5 2s-29 in Scripture leaves 
no doubt that it is Moses who is to serve as the intermediary between 
God and Israel, but in our collection the promise of Deut 18 1s has been 
joined to it (note the absence of the marginal dividing mark) in such a 
way as to make the wish of the people refer to the coming Prophet.?°7 

The last testimony quoted in 4Q seems, at first glance, to be decidedly 
out of place. It has no apparent messianic import and is not entirely 
scriptural. However, light has been forthcoming on the latter problem 
in the discovery among 4Q fragments of the same passage, as part of a 
document to which Mr. John Struggnell, in whose section of work it 
falls, has given the provisional title of 4Q Psalms of Joshua. It seems to 
have been an apocryphal work current at Qumran, and that it should 
have been quoted in our Testimonia alongside biblical texts will occasion 


6 For xxx) as in 4Q Pss of Joshua. 

07 This is not the place to enter into a detailed discussion of the whole testimonies 
problem of the early Church, but this document will certainly revive interest in the 
question. One recalls the words of Burkitt: ‘‘We must look . . . to a collection of Testi- 
monia as the immediate source of our Evangelist’s [Matthew] quotations. The collec- 
tion must have been made from the Hebrew, but the names of the several prophets or 
psalmists do not seem to have been attached to the quotations, nor were the words 
always cited with scrupulous accuracy’”’ (The Gospel History and its Transmission 
[1906], pp. 126f.). The significance of the Septuagintal tendency of the text tradition 
used by the compiler of 4Q will not escape the notice of NT scholars, and it must now be 
regarded as more than a possibility that the first Christians were able to take over and 
use collections of Hebrew testimonia already current in a closely related religious com- 
munity like this of Qumran. On the question of formula and non-formula quotations, 
it should be noted that, unlike this document, 4Q Florilegium can head its quotations 
with a formula such as 102 31nd Wed. 
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no surprise in view of the use by NT writers of extra-canonical works 
like Enoch.*°8 

Somewhat more problematical is the connection between the last 
testimony and the previous three. These seem to refer clearly to the 
prophetic, kingly and priestly functions of the Messiah(s), whereas the 
last is concerned with the activities of ‘‘a man accursed.”” However, I 
think that the real point of contact among all four is not to be found in the 
personalities involved so much as in the import of the final words of each. 
These foretell destruction on those who do not listen to the divinely 
inspired words of the Prophet (implicitly in Deuteronomy, explicitly in 
Acts 3 23), the enemies of the Star and Scepter, and the opponents of the 
Levitical priesthood, and lastly, the city which had been rebuilt under a 
curse, and whose walls would be covered with blood in the last days. 
Thus the whole collection is not so much ‘‘messianic’”’ as eschatological. 


08 The whole of the testimony seems to be phrased in metrical form: note the paral- 
lelism of wy? wip[? n]» with 2 9199 Anno, and prxa APN wily) with 233 Ayn Asn. 

19 There remains the question of the historical situation underlying the last testi- 
mony. By following the LXX tradition of the text, where the explanatory note nx 
in’ is not represented, the text has been made to refer to Jerusalem (ll. 29, 30). If the 
“‘man accursed”’ is the Wicked Priest, and our identification of this person with Jan- 
neus is correct, then the two sons may be Aristobulus II and Hyrcanus II, and it will be 
remembered that Caesar gave permission to this latter king in 47 B. c. to rebuild the 
walls of Jerusalem. Cf. Josephus, Ant. XIV.viii.5; XIV.ix.1; XIV.x.5; XIV.v.2; BJ 
I.x.3. In 1QpHab 10.9 ff., the rebuilding of the wall is referred to the ‘Preacher of 
Lies” himself. But it must be confessed that the broken nature of the text and the 
characteristic obscurity of its personalities and events make these references at best 
only of confirmatory value for the reconstruction of the Sect’s history. 





4Q0PNAHUM AND THE TEACHER 
OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 


‘H. H. ROWLEY 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


O MUCH publicity has been given to Mr. J. M. Allegro’s statement 

that the Teacher of Righteousness was crucified by Alexander 
Janneus' that scholars everywhere have been eagerly awaiting the 
publication of the text which was said to contain the evidence for this. 
It is therefore a real service that the Journal of Biblical Literature has 
rendered by the publication of the text,? and our thanks are due to 
Allegro for making it available to us. 

It requires but little examination, however, to see how slender is the 
basis it provides for the theory that has been built upon it. The text 
itself is of the utmost importance, since for the first time we have in a 
Qumran text the actual names of historical persons who played some 
part in the world in which the sect lived. The identification of those 
persons is, however, still surrounded with problems, which Allegro does 
not seem to have considered before reaching his conclusions. 

While only the last letters of the name remain, it is probable — 
indeed, virtually certain — that Allegro is right in finding the mention 
of “[Deme]trius, king of Greece.’’? There is also a clear reference to 
“‘Antiochus.’’* However these persons are to be identified, we are carried 
back to a time not later than the early years of the first century B. C., 
and the room now left for legitimate difference of opinion on the early 
history of the sect of the Scrolls is accordingly very much narrower. It 
is not, however, pin-pointed anything like so definitely as Allegro affirms. 


I 


We may first examine the weaknesses of the view so confidently 
advanced by Allegro. He identifies Demetrius with Demetrius III. This 
rests on the most slender of grounds. Allegro says that the statement 
that the Demetrius of the text sought to enter Jerusalem “‘by the counsel 


* In his broadcast talk for the British Broadcasting Corporation on January 23rd 
1956, Allegro gave a vivid description of Janneus’ storming down to Qumran to 
crucify the Teacher of Righteousness (cf. Time Magazine, February 6, 1956). 

2 JBL, LXXV (1956), 89 ff. 

3 40pNah, line 2. 

4 Ibid., 1. 3. 
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of the Seekers-after-Smooth-Things” points “with fair certainty” to 
Demetrius III.s He admits a few lines below that this text is our only 
evidence for any attempt to enter Jerusalem on the part of Demetrius 
or his troops. This is merely arguing in a circle. Since the only thing we 
are told about Demetrius here is something which is nowhere recorded 
of Demetrius III, it is clear that it can have no evidential value for the 
proposed identification. As will be said below, we have other evidence 
that Demetrius I sought to get possession of Jerusalem, and any objective 
study of the text ought to have contained an examination of this evidence. 

Allegro identifies the “Lion of Wrath’”’ with Alexander Janneus. 
This, once more, rests on no solid foundations. We are reminded that 
Alexander Janneus crucified eight hundred of his enemies, and was 
nick-named Thrakidan.’ In a footnote Mr. Allegro asks if the name 
“Lion of Wrath” is not to be connected with this nick-name.? Until 
some plausible connection can be suggested this cannot be considered, 
and 7‘hrakidan remains as much an enigma as ever, and “Lion of Wrath” 
is entirely without evidential link with this name. 

It is true that Janneus was cruel, but in this he is not unique in 
history. It is true also that he had many of his enemies crucified, but 
again in this he was not unique. Josephus records that in the persecution 
ordered by Antiochus Epiphanes numbers of the Jews were whipped and 
mutilated, and crucified while they were still alive, and their wives and 
children were strangled before their eyes, the children being then hung 
from the necks of their crucified parents. This would seem to be as 
potentially relevant to our text as anything recorded of Janneus, and an 
objective study of the passage should have contained an examination of 
this record. 

Allegro finds in the text the statement that such a thing as is referred 
to here had never been done before in Israel, and by this he understands 
the meaning to be that it had never been done by an Israelite before.9 
This, then, offers some ostensible support to the Janneus theory. But 
alas! Allegro only finds this in the text because he first inserts it there by 
supplying missing words. There is no evidential value in words that are 
conjecturally supplied. The text might just as easily have read xb] 
o°25Sp dxrwa [}> mvy3, and be rendered: ‘“[Such a thing had never taken 
place] in Israel before.’’** In that case, however, in view of the above 
cited passage from Josephus, the time of Alexander Janneus would be 
excluded. To start with a theory and to fill out the text to accord with it, 


5 JBL, loc. cit., p. 92. 

6 Ibid. Cf. Josephus, Antig. XIII. xiv. 2 (xiii. 383). 
7 JBL, loc. cit., p. 92 n. 

8 Antiq. XII. v. 4 (xii. 256). 

9 JBL, loc. cit., p. 92. 

%0 Cf, II Kings 23 22. 
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and at the same time to adduce only such fragments of evidence as might . 
seem to lend it some support while ignoring all other evidence, savors 
more of propaganda for a theory than of objective scholarship. 

Again, Allegro is too facile in the steps he takes to include members 
of the sect of the Scrolls amongst the victims of Alexander Janneus. 
He identifies those who invited the aid of Demetrius against Janneus 
with the Pharisees, whom he distinguishes from the members of the sect. 
He observes that “‘it is interesting to note that this peer betrays no 
sympathy with the rebellious Pharisees who called in the foreigner, any 
more than with the Lion of Wrath himself.’’* Surely this can hardly be 
called evidence for the theory that members of the sect were crucified 
by the crucifier of the Pharisees. No pretence of evidence for this is 
offered, save the theory that the Lion of Wrath is to be identified with 
Janneus. But no theory can be adduced as evidence for itself! In fact, 
Josephus says that the 800 whom Janneus crucified were enemies who 
actually fought against him, and who were besieged in Bethoma™ and 
then captured and crucified.“ He offers no evidence of any further action 
against another, quite different, group. Allegro cannot differentiate the 
sect from these enemies and at the same time couple them with them, 
and it must be recognized that he has adduced no shred of evidence to 
bring the violence of Janneus into relation with the sect of the Scrolls. 
The evidence of Josephus, who is his only ostensible support, offers no 
real support. 

Still less has he produced any evidence that the Teacher of Right- 
eousness was crucified by Janneus. In a letter to the London Times he 
has argued that this is a legitimate inference,“ despite the fact that 
the Teacher of Righteousness is not so much as mentioned in this text. It 
would seem that there is too much inference and too little evidence. 
There is no evidence whatever that the Teacher of Righteousness was 
concerned in this incident at all, whether it haa to do with Janneus or 
another. It would surely be passing strange for the crucifixion of the 
Teacher of Righteousness — which Allegro thinks to have been of 
comparable significance for the sect with the crucifixion of Jesus for 
Christians — to be unmentioned in the text which has with so much 
publicity been declared to record it. 

It is not even certain that our text refers to crucifixion at all, though 
this seems to be probable. The passage says that the Lion of Wrath 
hanged men alive, and the verb used is mbn.*5 Allegro notes that the 


™ JBL, loc. cit., p. 92. 

On the identification of this place cf. R. Marcus in Loeb edition of Josephus, 
VII (1943), p. 417 n. 

3 Antiq. XIII. xiv. 2 (xiii. 379 f.). 

™ March 20, 1956. 

18s 40pNah, I. 7. 
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LXX uses oravpéw to translate the verb nbn in Esther 7 9. In this partic- 
ular passage the translation is inaccurate, since no one could well be 
crucified on a cross fifty cubits high. Moreover, the LXX elsewhere, 
even in the Book of Esther, uses other verbs to render m5n, and espe- 
cially xpewavvum. In an Aramaic passage, Ezra 6 11, where there is 
reference to death by impaling, the LXX has @pOwyévos rAnyjoerat. 
The Aramaic verb used in this passage, pt, corresponds to the Syriac 
word which is commonly used in the NT for ‘crucify.’ The Mishna 
uses 25x for ‘crucify,’*? but this root is not found in the OT. It is found 
in the Targum of Onkelos, in Gen 40 19, to describe the hanging of the 
Pharaoh’s baker, as well as in the Targum on Esther 7 9, to describe the 
death of Haman. In the Greek of the NT we commonly find oravpdw 
used for ‘crucify,’ but we also find xpewavvume émi Ebdov in Acts 5 30, 
10 39, and Gal 3 13. Similarly, Syriac can use the verb cognate with mn, 
and say ‘hang upon wood,’ or ‘hang upon a cross,’ for ‘crucify,’** though 
neither in Hebrew and Syriac nor in Greek is the word for ‘hang’ limited 
to such a use. All this means that it is possible that the reference in our 
text is to crucifixion, though not certain. The horror caused by this 
action suggests that it was some non-Jewish form of death, and this 
elevates the possibility that crucifixion is meant into a probability. 

In short, we have no solid foundation for the view that this peSer 


must be understood of Demetrius III and of Alexander Janneus, no 
solid evidence that the sect of the Scrolls was involved in the massacre of 
Janneus, a probability that our text refers to the crucifixion of some 
members of the sect, but no reason whatever to suppose that the death of 
the Teacher of Righteousness was involved in the events referred to. 


II 


We may now turn to another possible interpretation of the text, 
though we shall avoid claiming for it greater certainty than any inter- 
pretation can yet have. Allegro finds the reference to Antiochus to be to 
Antiochus IV, a century earlier than the reference to Demetrius, which 
stands immediately before it, and the reference to the Lion of Wrath, 
which comes immediately after it. He rightly notes that in a text of this 
kind it is possible to pass back and forth in this way. At the same time 
it is equally possible that all the references are to roughly contemporary 
events. 

It may be agreed that it is likely that the Antiochus is Antiochus 
Epiphanes, though it might conceivably be Antiochus III or Antiochus 


%6 Cf. Hatch-Redpath, Concordance to the Septuagint, II (1897), 785 c. 

11 Cf. Yebamoth 16 3, Oholoth 3 5. 

18 In the NT passages cited, Syriac has the former expression. For the latter cf. 
Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, II (1901), col. 4442. 
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VII. The books of Maccabees tell us how significant a part Antiochus IV 
played in Jewish history, and he is the most likely candidate amongst 
the rulers named Antiochus for a place in a text that speaks of conflict 
between the Jews and the Seleucids. 

It may be further agreed that it is possible that the reference to 
the Kittim here is to the Romans, though it may be added that this is 
by no means certain. In I Macc 95 Kittim is used of the people of the 
Hellenistic kingdom of Macedonia in contrast to the Romans, and it 
is possible that the expression ‘‘from Antiochus until the rise of the 
rulers of the Kittim’’ here means from the time of Antiochus Epiphanes 
to the rise of the upstarts and pretenders in Syria, who sought to rule 
the Seleucid kingdom. If it does mean the Romans, there is certainly 
no need to carry the reference down to the first century B.C., and the 
appearance of the Romans in Palestine. So far as the oriental world 
was concerned, the rise of the Romans dated from the early years of 
the second century B.C., with their victory over Antiochus III and 
subsequent intervention in Egypt to check Antiochus IV in his ambitions 
there. So far as the Jews were concerned, the first direct part in their 
history played by Rome was when Judas Maccabeus sent an embassy to 
the Senate to invoke their protection against Demetrius I, and concluded 
a treaty of alliance with them.?° 

The reference to this would be very appropriate immediately after 
the reference to the attempt of Demetrius to get possession of Jerusalem 
with the help of the ‘‘seekers after smooth things,’’ if Demetrius I were 
in question. That Demetrius I did attempt to get possession of Jerusalem 
with the aid of a party of the Jews, including Alcimus, is not something 
merely to be inferred from this text, but something of which we have 
independent evidence in I Macc 7. We are told that the king’s mes- 
sengers came with deceitful promises, and that some of the Hasidim gave 
Alcimus credence, only to pay for their trust with their lives, which were 
treacherously taken." Some years ago Professor Dhorme quite independ- 
ently of this text, which was not then known, favored the view that 
Alcimus was the Wicked Priest of the Scrolls, and that members of the 
sect were the victims of his deceit.?2_ If this were so, he would be a 
possible candidate for the title ‘‘Lion of Wrath.” 

He is not the only possible candidate, however. It has already been 
said that in the time of Antiochus IV numbers of Jews had been crucified, 
and if Allegro is right in interpreting our text of crucifixion, it is possible 
that this is the crucifixion referred to. The Lion of Wrath would then be 


19 40pNah, I. 3. 

20 T Macc 8. 

x] Macc 7 8 ff. 

22 Cf. Comptes Rendus de l' Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres (1951), pp. 
194 f., 198. 
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either Antiochus himself, or, more probably, his agent who was in charge 
of his affairs in Palestine, and who carried through with such ferocity the 
persecution ordered by the king. 

On this view all the references in our text fall within a period of less 
than a decade, and a!l the references are to externally attested events. 
The non-mention of the Teacher of Righteousness may mean that he 
was not involved in any of the events here mentioned. It may be noted 
that on the interpretation of the previously known scrolls to which the 
present writer has subscribed, the Teacher of Rightecusness was already 
dead before any of these events took place.?? This would provide a more 
natural reason for the failure to mention him than Allegro’s view that he 
was the principal victim of this massacre. 

Attention has been confined here to the new text and its interpreta- 
tion. In fact, the determination of the date and historical background of 
the life of the Teacher of Righteousness cannot be effected on the basis 
of a single text in isolation from all the others. The present writer has 
elsewhere advanced general considerations against the view that the 
Teacher of Righteousness belonged to the period of Janneus and in favor 
of the view that he belonged to the period of Antiochus Epiphanes.”4 
On the basis of the present text either view may be held to be possible, 
though it has been shown above that the latter is the more probable. 
It is certainly supported by more elsewhere attested evidence. When it 
is reinforced by the arguments earlier presented for it and against the 
former view, its probability is greatly increased. 


23 Cf. The Zadokite Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls (1952), pp. 67 f. 
24 Ibid., pp. 42 ff., 62 ff.; also Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, XXVIII (1952), 
pp. 261 ff., 269 ff. 





THE BIRTH OF BENJAMIN 


JAMES MUILENBURG 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


N no section of the Book of Genesis are the etiological interests of the 
ancient writers more clearly in evidence than in the nativity reports 
of the sons of Jacob-Israel. It is quite apparent that we are dealing here 
primarily with eponyms rather than with historical individuals. They 
reflect tribal groupings by their descent from four different mothers: 
Leah and Rachel, the wives of Jacob, and Bilhah and Zilpah, the two 
concubines, whose descendants as we now know from Mesopotamian 
law might under certain conditions be regarded as legitimate heirs. To- 
gether they form one family with one father, or, etiologically interpreted, 
the twelve tribes of Israel. It is today quite generally recognized, thanks 
chiefly to the researches of Martin Noth, that this representation must 
be the product of a time when the tribes had been federated into a single 
body, namely the period after the Conquest of Palestine." 

It seems likely that the origin of these nativity reports is to be dis- 
covered in the traditions of the twelve-tribe amphictyony at Shechem. 
But behind such a general representation we encounter a situation which 
is much more complex, involving many ancient traditions of separate 
tribes and groups of tribes such as are probably reflected in Jacob’s 
blessing (Genesis 49) and the blessing of Moses (Deuteronomy 33). The 
frequently expressed view that the genealogies are a product of geo- 
graphical or territorial groupings does not bear close scrutiny.? Our 
task, then, is to penetrate beneath the present general representation of 
a united Israel and to discover, if possible, the character of the tribal 
traditions before they assumed fixed form in the history of the Shechemite 
amphictyony. But before we do so, it is necessary to raise a word of 
caution. Just how far does etiology carry us? If we say that a story or 
report is etiological, what does this imply about its historical worth? It 
is certainly possible to employ etiology indiscriminately and to see more 
in a passage than is there, as it is possible to make insufficient use of it, 
that is, to fail to recognize it where it is in reality present. Now as soon 
as one undertakes to examine the birth accounts of the sons of Jacob as 


* Das System der zwolf Stimme Israels (Stuttgart, 1930); Uberlieferungsgeschichte des 
Pentateuch (Stuttgart, 1948) ; Geschichte Israels (Gottingen, 1950; 2nd ed., 1955). 
2 Albrecht Alt, ‘“Stamme Israels” in Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart 
(2te Auflage), V, 749. 
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a whole, he is impressed by the singular position of one of them in relation 
to the others, or, mutatis mutandis, of one of the tribes in relation to the 
other tribes of united Israel. I refer, of course, to Benjamin. How is 
this to be explained? 

The locus classicus for the nativity accounts of Jacob’s sons is the 
literary complex of Gen 29 31—30 2. That an extended period of time 
has been compressed into a stereotyped mold and ordered into a fixed 
scheme is obvious. There are slight narrative transitions, to be sure, such 
as Rachel’s envy of her sister Leah, the resort of the patriarch to the 
concubines for increased progeny, and the episode of Reuben’s magical 
mandrakes, but these in no way alter the character of the literary forms, 
which are in a high degree stylized to conform to a fixed pattern. The 
woman conceives, bears a son, utters a sententious saying, and names 
the child in accordance with her fateful words. Twelve children are born, 
one of whom is Dinah, but for whom there is no record of any words 
from the lips of the mother. The family has twelve children, however, 
and this would conform to the general amphictyonic structure. More- 
over, all twelve of the children are born in Mesopotamia. Surprisingly, 
in view of the etiological character of the account, none of the tribes in 
the list can be said to be singled out either by literary form or literary 
elaboration. Judah and Joseph (i.e., Ephraim and Manasseh) are 
exactly on the same plane with the others. But what is most notable in 
the account is that, despite the force of the tradition of the twelve-tribe 
amphictyony, there is one conspicuous absence, the name of Benjamin. 
Noth has some difficulty in explaining this situation in view of his theory 
of the presence of the twelve-tribe federation in the patriarchal tradition. 
He finds it difficult to believe that Benjamin was absent from the original 
twelve-tribe nativity reports. In his view an original J parallel to E’s 
birth story of Benjamin was eliminated by the Redactor, and he strongly 
opposes Steuernagel’s contention that the present form of the tradition 
is original. On the contrary, it is our conviction that very ancient memo- 
ries are here preserved, that the presence of Dinah, unexpected as it is 
from the point of view of the amphictyonic history, must preserve some 


3 Das System der zwélf Stimme Israels, p. 9. Noth concludes: ‘Ich kann es nicht fiir 
richtig halten, aus den Gen. 29, 31 ff. auf eine besondere, unabhangige Form des Zwalf- 
stiimmesystems mit Einschluss von Dina und Ausschluss von Benjamin zu schliessen. 
Diese Form verdankt vielmehr lediglich erst einer den Erfordernissen des Erzihlungszu- 
sammenhangs bei J und E zuliebe vorgenommenen Abanderung der normalen Form des 
Systems ihr Dasein, ist also nur als Produkt literarischer Arbeit, nicht als Niederschlag 
einer selbstindigen Tradition anzusehen.” At the same time Noth comments in a note 
to this passage: ‘‘Diese Erzihlung geht deutlich genug auf eine an der Statte des Rahel- 
grabes haftende Lokalsage zuriick, hat also einen ganz anderen Ursprung als die Uber- 
lieferung vom Zwélfstammesystem.” Compare similarly Uberlieferungsgeschichte des 
Pentateuch, pp. 107 f. For Steuernagel’s view, see Die Einwanderung der israelitischen 
Stéimme in Kanaan (Berlin, 1901), pp. 3 f. 
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deeply-rooted tradition, and that the notable absence of Benjamin has 
its explanation in the independence of this tradition in some time in the 
past. It is evident that with the birth of Joseph we come to a definite 
conclusion. After Joseph, the youngest of the children, is born, Jacob 
says to Laban: “Send me away, that I may go to my own home and 
country”’ (Gen 30 25). 

The source analysis of the following narratives confirms this judgment. 
The Yahwist tells of Jacob’s bargaining with Laban (30 25-43*), his 
departure from Mesopotamia (chap. 31*), his preparations to meet 
Esau (31 4-13), the crucial experience at Peniel where he is given the 
name Israel in a remarkably moving scene, and thus becomes Israel 
(32 23-33), and the meeting with Esau. The Elohist gives us the Ma- 
hanaim cult legend (32 2¢.), Jacob’s preparations to meet Esau (32 14-22), 
the Shechem cult legend, in which Jacob erects an altar and calls it El- 
Elohe-Israel (33 18-20), and climactically the important account of the 
pilgrimage from Shechem to Bethel, the patriarchal parallel to Joshua 24, 
whose significance is now quite generally understood, thanks to the 
studies of Noth, Von Rad, and above a'l of Alt, whose interpretation of 
the pilgrimage to Bethel recounted in Genesis has placed us all in his 
debt.* Precisely at this point in the Elohist account appears the birth 
story of Benjamin. The Priestly historian has sensed the literary and 
heilsgeschichtliche situation admirably, for he inserts immediately follow- 
ing the pilgrimage to Bethel and before the story of Benjamin’s birth a 
remarkable theophany the meaning of which is plain for all to read. 
Jacob is given a new name: “ “Your name is Jacob; no longer shall your 
name be called Jacob, but Israel shall be your name.’ So his name was 
called Israel." Then follow the solemn theophanic words: “I am El 
Shaddai. Be fruitful and multiply, a nation and a company (gahal) of 
nations shall come from you, and kings shall go forth from your loins. 
The land which I gave to Abraham and to Isaac I will give to you, and 
to your descendants after you will I give the land’’ (Gen 35 11-12). The 
Elohist is superior to the other sources,’ but all of them make it perfectly 


4 Alt, “Die Wallfahrt von Sichem nach Bethel” in Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte 
des Volkes Israei (Miinchen, 1953), pp. 79-88, originally published in the Alexander von 
Bulmering Festschrift (‘“Abhandlungen der Herder-Gesellschaft und des Herder-Institut 
zu Riga’’ VI [1938]), 218-30. 

5 The Jacob-Israel tradition was originally all Elohist as the Abraham tradition 
was originally all Yahwist. Exceptions in the source analysis are to be explained by 
the accommodation of one tradition to the other. While J as a literary work is doubtless 
earlier it derives some of its material from the current oral Elohist tradition, which was 
as a matter of fact prior to it. During the United Monarchy northern traditions were 
appropriated by Judah for the composition of its major epic. Cf. Noth, Geschichte 
Israels, pp. 118-20; George E. Mendenhall, Law and Covenant in Isiael and the Ancient 
Near East (Pittsburgh, 1955), pp. 41-47. 
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clear that we are reaching a great climax to the Jacob-Israel traditions. 
The modern novelist, Thomas Mann, has a sure sense of the literary 
‘ situation, for his description of Benjamin’s birth and Rachel’s death 
is one of the most moving scenes of his vast trilogy. At this point 
Benjamin is born. Then, following the long Edomite genealogies, we 
have the story of Joseph and his brothers, whose literary form is that of 
a Novelle, and requires a different kind of treatment from that of the 
traditions of the Fathers. Benjamin plays an important role in the 
Joseph story, and it is possible that the position of the account of his 
birth has been determined in part at least by his place in the stories, a 
role that is not altogether unambiguous, but primarily determined, it 
would seem, by the relationship of Joseph (i. e. Ephraim and Manasseh) 
to Benjamin. Yet, this relation of Benjamin to the Joseph tradition is 
not original, as has been clearly shown by Alt and Noth on entirely 
different grounds from the one we are here presenting.* Our conclusion, 
then, is clear: the Benjamin tradition not only occupies a unicue position 
in the genealogical reports, but is also sharply separated from them in 


the Uberlieferungsgeschichte, thus suggesting the distinctiveness of this 
tradition. 


Let us now turn to the little narrative of the birth of Benjamin. In 
contrast with the birth accounts of the other sons of Jacob-Israel, it 


constitutes a separate literary unit; instead of the stereotyped formulae 
of nativity we have a well-fashioned legend; while it is told with great 
compression, it nevertheless has greater amplitude and much greater 
dramatic power. After the setting is established on the road from Bethel 
to Ephrath and Rachel’s severe travail is described, there follow the 
remarkable words of the midwife almost in the style of theophanic 
utterances on the occasion of the birth of the Wunderkind: ‘‘Fear not, 
for this is also a son to you!” 32 9b aro 3 xn dx. Like the wife of 
Phinehas, crying out in her birth pangs the fateful cry N15 °s at the loss 
of the ark, Rachel calls out the name of the child, “Ben-oni!” But in 
sharp contrast to this despairing word, Jacob calls the child “‘Ben-yamin”’ 
(i. e., son of my right hand), etiologically the most distinctive of all the 
names of his sons. The Hebrew writer is fond of such striking contrasts, 
for they serve to give the specia] emphasis he desires to make. Rachel 
dies, is buried at Ephrath, and Jacob sets up a pillar upon her grave. 
Noth believes that the primary emphasis in the story is Rachel’s death 


6° The association with Joseph is to be explained by the later history of the tribes 
after the Conquest. Alt, Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, V, 749; Noth, Uberlie- 
ferungsgeschichte des Pentateuch, pp. 240 f.: ‘‘Die noch heute verbreitete Erklarung der 
spaten und erst auf palestinischem Boden erfolgten Geburt Benjamins (Gen. 35:16-20) 
mit dem stammesgeschichtlichen Vorgang, dass der Stamm Benjamin erst im Kultur- 
lande durch Abspaltung vom ‘Haus Joseph’ sich konstituiert habe, ist ein Uberbleibsel 
der langst antiquierenden Auffassung, dass die Einzelheiten der Erzvater-Erzahlungen 
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and the erection of the pillar, but this hardly does justice to the account.? 
The travail and death of Rachel are the context in which the birth of 
Benjamin is recorded. 

These reflections upon the total literary context of the genealogical 
birth narratives, upon genre, upon style, and above all, upon the strategic 
setting for Benjamin’s birth are only incidental to our major interest. 
We may conclude this part of our discussion with the following observa- 
tions: Since we are dealing with materials which are predominantly 
etiological in character, there is no reason why the story of Benjamin’s 
birth should not have been included with the others, as Noth believes 
was the case in the Vorlage of J and E. Indeed, if the writer (whether 
the Yahwist or Elohist or the Redactor of the two) wished to incorporate 
“das System der zwélf Stamme’”’ into the patriarchal setting and period, 
as in all probability he did wish to do, he might simply have omitted 
the birth of Dinah and included Benjamin, unless he had a very good 
reason for not doing so. One might counter with the objection that the 
most obvious reason was that the accounts are merely faithful to historical 
fact. While it is true that our estimate of the worth of Genesis has grown 
substantially in recent years, even the most staunch defender of the 
“credibility’’ of Genesis would hardly assert that this is history in the 
literal sense of referring to actual historical individuals. The whole 
literary manner and setting resists such a notion. My real point, how- 
ever, is that we do have “‘history”’ of another kind, and indeed of greater 
value: the separation and distinctiveness of a Benjamin tradition in 
relation to that of the other tribes. He alone of all the sons is born in 
Palestine; the inference lies to hand that he was already there when they 
came from Mesopotamia. The subsequent history of this tribe, at least 
until the time of the United Monarchy under David, supports some such 
view. Interestingly, Noth, in his convincing demonstration of the dis- 
tinctiveness of the Benjamite traditions over against those of Joseph 
argues very similarly: ‘“‘... der Stamm Benjamin hat seine besondere 
Geschichte gehabt ... Benjamin ist fiir sich allein in seine spateren 
Wohnsitze im Westjordanland eingeriickt, und zwar allem Anschein 
nach in sehr friiher Zeit.’’* That Benjamin stands in particularly intimate 
relation to Jacob-Israel is shown by the repeated references to the 
patriarch’s special affection for his son in the Joseph stories.» He is 
Jacob’s favorite, and Joseph’s loyalty to his brother is only secondary, 
and seems motivated by traditions subsequent to the Conquest and 


personifizierende Einkleidungen von Ereignissen aus der Geschichte der Stamme seien” 
(p. 229, n. 567). Cf. Geschichte Israels, p. 73, n. 2, and Das System der zwélf Stimme 
Israels, pp. 37-38, n. 2. 

1 Uberlieferungsgeschichie des Pentateuch, pp. 240 f. Cf. also pp. 107 f. 

8 Das System der zwélf Stimme Israels, p. 37, n. 2. 

9 Cf. inter alia Gen 42 4, 36 (E); and especially Judah’s speech 44 20 #. 
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settlement of the land. Even in the Blessing of Moses (Deuteronomy 33), 
which may be dated as early as the United Monarchy, Benjamin still 
holds a distinctive place:*® 


Of Benjamin, he said, 

The Beloved of Yahweh, 

He dwells in safety by him, 

He encompasses him all the day long, 

And makes his dwelling between his shoulders. 


Benjamin makes his habitation under the loving protection of Yahweh.” 
The common association of the sanctuaries of Bethel, the Jacob sanc- 
tuary par excellence, and of Gilgal, Benjamin’s sanctuary,” suggests 
further possibilities which we shall not undertake to explore at this point, 
though it is likely that traditio-historical investigation might disclose a 
background quite as illuminating as Alt’s examination of the pilgrimage 
from Shechem to Bethel. 

The foregoing discussion inevitably raises the question of the origins 
of the tribe of Benjamin. The evidence afforded by the OT is, in the 
nature of the case, exceedingly difficult to evaluate with the instruments 
of historical method. Yet modern study of legend and folklore has not 
been without fruitful results, and if we are ab!= to turn to any extra- 
biblical evidence which might conceivably cast light on our problem, we 
may legitimately inquire whether such evidence coheres with the results 
of our investigation into the history of the tradition, couched as it is in 
the language and literary forms of pre-history. Such a point of contact 
is in actuality present in the letters discovered at Mari by André Parrot.*3 

As is well known, Mari was located on the Middle Euphrates near 
the city of Harran, from which the patriarch Abraham is said to have 
migrated. The date of the inscriptions is the 18th century B. c. Hundreds 
of the letters have been translated by Georges Dossin and Charles F. 
Jean, and are now available for historical study. Professor Albright, in 
commenting upon the personal names, linguistic features, and lexicog- 
raphy of these inscriptions writes as follows: ‘‘Mari thus represents, as 
exactly as could be expected, the result of the adoption of Accadian 
culture by a nomadic West Semitic folk, speaking a tongue which must 
have been virtually identical with the ancestral Hebrew of the Patri- 
archs.’’*4 We need not cite here Mesopotamian parallels to the OT, im- 


10 Deut 33 10. 

1 See the discussion of G. Ernest Wright in Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. I1, ad loc. 

2 See the writer’s account on “The Site of Ancient Gilgal” in BASOR, No. 140 
(December, 1955), pp. 11-27. 

13 Georges Dossin, ‘‘Benjamites dans les Textes de Mari,’”’ Mélanges Syriens offerts 
@ Monsieur René Dussaud (Paris, 1939), II, 982-96. 

™ From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore, 1940), p. 112. 
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pressive though they are,’5 for the Mari materials give us ample support 
for our contention that they serve as an adequate cultural context for 
the emergence of the tribes of Israel, possibly as early as the 18th century 
B. C., possibly some time later. Now in the correspondence of Zimri Lim, 
king of Mari, we meet frequent references to a tribe or people known 
as the Banfi-yamina, which is linguistically equivalent to the Hebrew 
Benjamites. The Banfi-yamina are beyond question the most important 
of all the peopies mentioned in the letters. With them is associated 
another group known as the Banfi-Sim’al. The interpretation usually 
given to the meaning of the Hebrew Bene-yamin as sons of the south, 
i. e. south of Ephraim, is attractive at first view. But one might query 
whether this name would be given to the tribe at so early a date as the 
traditions of Genesis seem to suggest and whether the interpretation in 
any way satisfies the requirements of the birth story. On the other hand, 
the usage of yémin in the OT suggests that it implies much rather the 
meaning of ‘protection, strength, and support’; in contrast to Rachel’s 
cry ‘‘Ben-oni’’ Jacob calls his son ‘‘Ben-yamin,’’ and in this way asserts 
his peculiar relationship to this son. This is the only instance where the 
patriarch himself decides upon the name. That all this is folk-etymology 
is true enough, but that in the biblical account it meant originally ‘‘sons 
of the south’”’ appears doubtful. On the other hand, in the Mari letters 
we have a very clear and natural association of the sons of the south with 
the sons of the north. 

Again, the description of the Banfi-yamina in the Mari letters agrees 
surprisingly with the portrait that is drawn of the Benjamites in the OT. 
Throughout the correspondence the Banfi-yamina are a fierce, turbulent, 
nomadic people, a perpetual source of disturbance and trouble to Zimri 
Lim. In the very old Blessing of Jacob in Genesis 49, which probably 
comes from the early monarchy in its final form (though the blessings 
of the individual tribes may be much earlier, as has long been recognized), 
we read: 

Benjamin is a ravenous wolf, 


in the morning devouring the prey, 
and at evening devouring the spoil. 


Moreover, this description is quite consistent with the representation of 
Benjamin we encounter elsewhere (Judges 20; [Sam 2 s#.; I Chron 12 2). 
It might seem unlikely that such a trait would have been perpetuated 
over the centuries, but we must not be too sure of this, since it would not 
be difficult even within the range of the OT to cite parallels, not least of 
all to the Benjamites themselves. 


8 Dossin, op. cit.; W. F. Albright, JBL, LVIII (1939), 91-103; Mendenhall, ‘‘Mari,”’ 
BA, XI:1 (February, 1948). The covenant expression, khayaram gatalum (cf. Josh 24 32 
b*né Hamér) is noteworthy, especially in connection with Shechem. 
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Among the words in the Mari archives to which attention has been 
drawn most frequently is dawidum, again linguistically equivalent to 
the Hebrew ‘‘David.”” Its probable meaning is ‘chieftain’ or ‘leader.’ It 
seems plausible to assume that this was the Israelite monarch’s regnal 
name, and that its ultimate derivation is to be found in the language 
employed by the people of Mari."* The Banu-yamina have their dawidum, 
and it may not be too venturesome to suggest that this was the title 
originally given to Saul, and that when David (originally El-hanan) 
came to the throne of United Israei he adopted the name that was already 
current among the dominant tribe of the Israelite confederacy, namely 
the tribe of Benjamin. Indeed he was Israel’s dawidum xat ékoxnv. 
It may be readily admitted that this is speculation, but it is the kind of 
speculation that is necessitated by the nature of the literary-historical 
situation with which we are confronted in the OT. 

If one may acknowledge for the moment the possibility of some con- 
nection between the Banf-yamina of Mari and the biblical tribe of 
Benjamin, then we may remind ourselves that: 1) the names are lin- 
guistically one; 2) time and place give us a suitable historical context; 
3) linguistic terminology and grammatical structure conform in general 
to what we find in Biblical Hebrew for the early period; 4) social 
custom and environment reinforce other lines of evidence; 5) the charac- 
ter of the peoples involved are consistent with each other; and 6) the 
personal names belong to the same onomastica. 

The history of Benjamin in Palestine before the Exodus and after, 
during the period of the Conquest (e. g., Joshua 2-9), during the period 
of Saul, and after David’s rise to power, raises many other interesting 
issues, and if I may anticipate a later discussion of these matters, in- 
vestigation of these tends to confirm the conclusions which we have here 
outlined. Our intent in this paper has been chiefly to discuss the birth of 
Benjamin in the patriarchal traditions and the more ultimate question 
of the origins which antecede his birth among the sons of Jacob-Israel. 


% A. M. Honeyman, ‘The Evidence for Regnal Names Among the Hebrews,” 
JBL, LXVII (1948), 13-25. 





THE BOUNDARY AND PROVINCE LISTS OF 
THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH 


FRANK M. CROSS, JR., and G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


OSHUA, chapters 13-19, are among the most important passages 
J in the OT for the biblical topographer. The materials preserved here 
present the basic onomasticon of Palestine in the pre-exilic era. More- 
over, these chapters preserve, along with lists of town names, boundary 
notices which yield the only detailed information we possess for the 
geographical delimitation of areas occupied (or claimed) by the old 
twelve-tribe system of Israel. 

The lists of Joshua 13-19 in their present setting are arranged to 
give concrete detail to historical traditions relating to the division of 
the land by lot in the days of the conquest. These traditions, as ordered 
by the Deuteronomic historian, recognize three phases of this division: 
the territories of Transjordan assigned by Moses (Josh 13 s-s2), the 
allotment of territories to Judah and Joseph at Gilgal (Josh 14-17), 
and, finally, the allotment at Shiloh to the remaining seven tribes 
(Josh 18-19). Into this traditional framework are fitted the town and 
boundary lists, no doubt by the Deuteronomic editor." 


We accept in essence the view of Noth, most extensively elaborated in his 
Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien I (Halle, 1943), that Joshua is organically related, 
not to the Tetrateuch, but to the Deuteronomic history which extends from Deu- 
teronomy through II Kings. This means that Joshua escaped the basic editing which 
the Priestly traditionists gave to the first four books, and that the compilation and 
composition of material in Joshua is finally the work of a Deuteronomist. To be sure, 
the language of ‘‘P”’ characterizes the opening and closing formulas, especially of many 
of the documents incorporated in Joshua 13-19. In the past, stylistic and, especially, 
literary-critical notions have led scholars to assign nearly the whole town-and-boundary 
system to the ‘Priestly author’ (most recently, S. Mowinckel, Zur Frage nach doku- 
mentarischen Quellen in Josua 13-19; cf. Noth, ‘“Uberlieferungsgeschichtliches zur 
zweiten Halfte des Josuabuches,”’ Alttestamentliche Studien — Friedrich Nétscher zum 60. 
Geburtstag gewidmet [Bonn, 1950], pp. 152-67, esp. 158-64), though admittedly based 
on older written or oral tradition. However, P must, in the light of the form-critical 
work of the Alt and Baltimore schools, be regarded as based on a collection of older 
material, much of it from (written) priestly (i.e., official) archives of Jerusalem, each 
item of which must be studied on its own merits as to purpose, background, and date. 
The Deuteronomist in the lists utilized in Joshua 13-19, no doubt is drawing on the 
same Jerusalem archives from which much of the material embedded in the Priestly 
strata also came. That which is described as ‘Priestly style,”” both in documents 
preserved in Priestly strata of the Tetrateuch and in documents in the Deuteronomic 
Joshua, should rather be attributed to the official style of the Jerusalem archives. 
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As long recognized, the topographical lists have no integral relation- 
ship to their setting in the Conquest narrative, but have diverse and 
varied origins. That is, the historian in describing the division of the 
land has used such source material as he had available, but it is to be 
noted that this material is not uniform as to form and origin. Our first 
task is to disentangle the various elements that are involved and to give 
them their proper setting in Israel’s history before they were secondarily 
used to fill in the details of the tradition of the land allotment. 


I. THE WorkK oF ALT AND NotH SUMMARIZED AND EVALUATED 


The critical analysis of the town and boundary lists of Joshua 13-19 
begins in the modern period with the epoch-making study of A. Alt, 
“Judas Gaue unter Josia,”’ written in 1925.2, Here Alt applied new 
methods developed from a combination of historical-topographical and 
form-critical disciplines, methods which were to prove singularly produc- 
tive both in his own authorship and in the work of Martin Noth and 
others of their school. 


A. 


Alt, following in part older literary analysis, recognized materials of 
two types embedded in the older and younger narrative traditions: 
detailed treatment of the territory of individual tribes in the form of 
boundary descriptions, and reconstructions of tribal territories based on 
lists of towns within the borders of tribes. It was obvious after even a 
cursory examination that the two types of material were based on 
traditions or documents of different origin. The boundary system did 
not conform to the territories presumed by the town lists. Moreover, 
the town lists did not derive from a single, unified source. There is a 
remarkable homogeneity in the form and extent of the town lists in the 
tribes of Judah, Simeon, and Benjamin, and, according to Alt, Dan; 
these are long, detailed lists, ordered, except for Dan, into sub-groupings. 
On the other hand, the lists given for the tribes of Galilee consist at 
best of Bruchstiicke; the Joseph tribes have no town lists recorded at 
all. The simplest explanation — to be tested by detailed reconstruction 
— is that the compiler of traditions concerning the tribal territories had 
not a single list of the towns in the entire land, but only a list from the 
south, one for the north, and none for Joseph. 

Alt turned first to the well-preserved and elaborate town list of the 
southern tribes. These listings clearly pointed to a single original docu- 


2 Paldstinajahrbuch, XXI (1925), 100-16, reprinted in Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel [hereafter KS], II (Miinchen, 1953), 276-88. 
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ment containing twelve groups of place names. Alt found evidence that 
the original document had been separated into the tribal sections: Judah 
(Josh 15 21-62), Benjamin (18 21-28), Simeon (19 2-s), Dan (19 41-46). 
But the document was not cut apart neatly. The list of Simeonite towns 
is repeated (15 26-32 || 19 2-7); Beth-arabah and Kirjath-jearim are in 
both the Judahite (15 60 r.) and Benjamite lists (18 22, 2s); Eshtaol and 
Zorah fall both in Judah and in Dan. Moreover, vestiges of those portions 
of the original document which were removed remain in the main body 
of the document found in Joshua 15 21-62. Thus the towns in 15 60, 
Kirjath-jearini and Rabbah — obviously too small to make a real group- 
ing — are a remnant of the Benjamite list in 18 25 #. where Kirjath- 
jearim appears again. Furthermore, Alt ties together the wilderness 
towns in 15 61 £. with the Benjamite grouping of 18 21 #. on the basis of 
the appearance in each of Beth-arabah. 

In Alt’s view, the list of Danite towns in 19 41-46 also belongs with 
this original town list. However, Alt is quite vague as to where these 
particular towns fitted into the town list in Joshua 15. In fact, there 
appear to be two possibilities; on the one hand, two towns in the first 
Shephelah province overlap: Eshtaol, Zorah (15 33) parallel to Zorah, 
Eshtaol (19 41); on the other hand, in 15 4s Ekron appears, parallel to 
Ekron in 1943. Actually — and here is a major weakness in Alt’s re- 
construction — in neither case does the context permit an opening into 
which the Danite towns of 19 can be fitted. Eshtaol and Zorah fit 
perfectly with their grouping in 15 33-36. And the list in 19 41-46 cannot 
plausibly be combined with it. At first glance 15 45-47 appears to be a 
proper ‘‘hole” in which to insert the Danite list. On more careful an- 
alysis, questions arise. Like 15 33-36, these towns cannot be combined 
with the Danite list. Furthermore, as Alt admits, 15 45-47 is not a prov- 
ince grouping. Formally it differs from the other province groupings,‘ 


3 Rabbah, of course, does not appear in the Benjamite list. This need occasion no 
real difficulty, since 18 2828 is obviously corrupt, and Rabbah may have dropped out. 

4 Here we have to do with a secondary expansion based on the boundary description 
of Judah which places the great Philistine cities within the claims of Judah. Such 
expansion, based on the editor’s desire to bring the town list into conformity with other 
documents, may be recognized at several points in Joshua 15. Perhaps this is the 
explanation of the intrusion of Kirjath-jearim in Josh 15 60 (cf. 18 14, where Kirjath- 
jearim in the Benjamite boundary list is specifically ascribed to Judah; this is also clear 
in 15 9f; and see below in Section II, under Province IX, for additional historical data), 
and of Beth-arabah in the wilderness list in 15 61 (cf. 156, 1818). The tendency to 
expand lists on the basis of other documents is even more obvious in the Galilean lists 
as stressed by Alt and Noth. Towns from the Levitic cities of Joshua 21, and especially 
the list of Canaanite cities in Judg 1 27 ff., are secondarily added to boundary materials 
of the northern tribes. To return to the expansion in 15 45 f., it may be noted that the 
passage has verbal contacts with the boundary description in 15 4 and especially 15 12. 
Not only is such boundary data out of place within the form of the province document, 
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and by no stretch of the imagination can be called a ‘“Shephelah prov- 
ince” as designated (15 33). It is actually the Philistine territory of the 
Plain, claimed but at no time a district of Judah. The overlapping 
through the appearance of Ekron in both lists is of no significance for 
the reconstruction of the town lists. 

In any case, Alt draws up twelve groupings from the town lists. Most 
of these are drawn straightforwardly from the lists in Josh 15 21-62.5 He 
then seeks the setting of the original list now reconstructed. Obviously, 
a list of twelve districts covering only the southern tribes and not con- 
forming in its districting to any tribal system® has nothing to do with 
the tribal allotments, or even territorial description, in the old tribal 
system. Rather, Alt recognized that we have to do with a system of 
provinces established by the Judahite monarchy for administrative 
purposes. This conclusion remains, it would seem, unshakable.’ It is 
in the details of his reconstruction of the list and in his dating of it that 
problems remain. 

Alt looks for a period in which the territory covered by the province 
system was controlled by the Judahite crown. He notes, first of all, the 
presence of the Ephraimite villages in Province IX: ‘Hier treten (um 
von unidentifizierten Namen ganz zu schweigen) mit Bethel, Ophra und 
Jericho Orte auf, die ohne Zweifel dem Reich Juda angehGrten, solange 
dieses bestand.”* The era of Josiah provides Alt with his answer. The 
program of expansion and nationalistic revival in the days of Josiah, 
marching in step with the decay of Assyrian power in the northern 
provinces is well documented both in Kings and Chronicles. To be sure, 
the biblical notices suggest that Josiah annexed both the provinces of 
Samaria and Megiddo early in his reign in the push to reestablish the 
boundaries and glories of the Davidic realm,? and the Ephraimite towns 


the other formal characteristics as well betray the secondary origin of the section: the 
listing of each town with its ‘‘daughter towns”; the failure of the usual enumeration at 
the end of each set of towns (though this is not original but secondary to the document 
as a whole). No doubt the document in its original setting did not include the numerical 
summaries. However, it must be stressed that they are not the work of the Deuteronomic 
compiler, but belong to an earlier stage of transmission. Summaries like this arise early 
in the course of the written transmission of such lists, as can be abundantly illustrated 
from the documents of the Near East. Hence, they are useful to us as a formal device in 
isolating documents. Cf. Noth’s remarks on the summaries in the Galilean lists, ZDP V, 
LVIII (1935), 217. 

5 Alt’s Bethlehem province (IX) is taken from LXX;; it is omitted in MT by simple 
haplography at 15 59. See below. 

6 The most striking example is the inclusion of the Ephraimite towns, notably 
Jericho, Ophrah, and Bethel in the ‘‘Benjamite” district (XI), Josh 18 21-24. 

7 Even Mowinckel must concede this point, op. cit., pp. 7 f. 

8 Alt, KS, II, 281. 

9 Cf. Cross and D. N. Freedman, “Josiah’s Revolt Against Assyria,” JNES, XII 
(1953), 56-58. 
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of the Benjamite province represent only a corner of the large Assyrian 
province of Samaria. However, this may be solved by positing a more 
gradualistic encroachment of Josiah on the northern territories than 
appears in our sources, and supposing that the preserved copy of Josiah’s 
provincial system comes from an early stage of Josiah’s program when 
only a nibble had been taken from the Assyrian territory. 

More support for a Josianic dating is found in the Danite list incor- 
porated by Alt as his 12th province. While no reference to Josiah’s 
expansion into the coastal plain is actually preserved, Alt believes that 
it is reasonable to suppose that he made moves to the west as well as to 
the north. 


B. 


Alt next turned his attention to the towns listed in the territorial 
descriptions of the Galilean tribes.t° His form-critical problem here was 
much more complex. In the passages in Joshua 15 and 18, the boundary 
descriptions and the province lists are sharply distinguished; the bound- 
aries are given, then the province lists follow, clearly and neatly separated. 
In the case of the northern tribes, elements of boundary descriptions and 
place lists are mixed together. Two apparently contradictory principles 


govern their present form. On the one hand, they consist of disparate 
fragments without order or continuity and, superficially at least, quite 
incomplete. On the other hand, the compiler of the Galilean territorial 
sketches seems to have drawn from many different sources to supplement 
and expand his lists. Alt and especially Noth” have observed, for 
example, that the compiler regularly draws on Judges 1 (the Canaanite 
enclaves) and Joshua 21 (the list of the Levitic cities) for his enumeration 
of towns. From one point of view the iists appear to be little more than a 
precis of boundary and town lists of the type fully recorded in the south. 
From a different perspective they appear to be agglomerations, pieced 
together from fragmentary sources in imitation of the combined boundary 
and town descriptions of the southern territories. 

Alt chooses the former alternative. He maintains that a redactor 
has excised place names from the town lists appearing already in the 
boundary lists, and reconstructs by combinations of the two types of 
material a document parallel to the Judahite province system. This 
Galilean province system Alt tentatively ascribes to the administration 
of the Assyrian province of Megiddo. The result is unhappy. Neither 
the reconstructed town lists nor the boundary system left after the town 


x0 “Fine galilaische Ortsliste in Josua 19,” ZAW, XLV (1927), 59-81. 
11 “Studien zu den historisch-geographischen Dokumerten des Josuabuches”’ (here- 
after “SDJ”), ZDPV, LVIII (1935), 185-255; especially pp. 215 ff. 
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lists are “removed” are satisfactory documents, and a complicated 
history of contraction and expansion, editors and sub-editors is required 
to make sense of the analysis. 

Completing his early trilogy on the documents of the last half of 
Joshua, Alt in Das System der Stammesgrenzen im Buche Josua dealt 
with the boundary descriptions (as opposed to the town lists). He argues 
persuasively for a document underlying the various tribal boundary 
descriptions which presented an authentic system of boundaries reflecting 
territorial claims of the old Israelite tribal league in the late pre-mon- 
archic period. Such a list had its origins, according to Alt, and followed 
by Noth, in the tribal boundary disputes and league decisions, as well as 
in the official claims of the tribes to lands not necessarily under Israelite 
control. Whether the boundary document finds its Sitz im Leben in the 
late period of the Judges, or finds its (written) origin in the early mon- 
archy when the old system had begun to break up, is not of importance 
to our purpose here; it is encugh to say that the boundary notices of the 
southern, Josephite, and Galilean (perhaps also the East-of-Jordan) 
tribes go back ultimately to a single antique document which incor- 
porated a unified scheme of tribal bounds. 


c. 


The next important step in the study of the topographic lists of 
Joshua 13-19 was taken by Noth in his superb Studien zu den historisch- 
geographischen Dokumenten des Josuabuches.** Noth accepts without 
serious qualification Alt’s reconstruction and interpretation of the prov- 
ince list of Joshua 15 and 18, and, in principle, his understanding of the 
system of tribal boundaries. Noth’s inquiry is prompted by a vivid 
awareness, however, of the contrast between the detailed — and rep- 
etitious — character of the southern boundary line prescriptions and the 
fragmented, apparently incomplete, boundary notices elsewhere, notably 
in the Galilean material of Joshua 19. If the boundary prescriptions 
derive from a unified single source, this circumstance cannot go un- 
explained. 

He begins by probing beneath the southern boundary lists in a pen- 
etrating analysis to the document from which they derive. This document 
he shows was not a connected description, but, as shown by comparison 
of the duplicate boundaries in Josh 15 2g-s»>=Num 34 2apg-s; Josh 15 
5b-11= Josh 18 15-i9b; Josh 18 12, 13= Josh 16 1-3, a list of boundary points 
and frontier towns (Grenzfixpunkte) which only secondarily have been 


2 This study forms the basis of his treatment in Das Buch Josua (hereafter DBJ; 
“HzAT” [2nd ed.; Tiibingen 1953]), pp. 73-123. 
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“strung out” by connective words and phrases (‘goes up,” “‘goes down,”’ 
“turns,” “passes by”’). 

If his hypothesis solves minor problems in the history of the trans- 
mission of the boundary lists in the south, it also overcomes the major 
difficulties met in reconstructing the Galilean boundaries. First of all, 
Noth tackles the unambiguous boundary notices in the territory descrip- 
tions of Zebulun, Issachar, Asher, and Napthali, concluding, “Das 
wichtigste Ergebnis unserer Erérterungen scheint mir zu sein, dass sich 
zeigen liess, dass das Umsetzen der urspriinglichen Reihen der Grenz- 
fixpunkte in einen zusammenhdngenden Text, das an sich die Absicht 
des Bearbeiters war, hier doch nur teilweise und in recht verschiedenem 
Masse wirklich durchgefiihrt worden ist, ja dass alle méglichen Stadien 
zwischen der konsequenten Einschaltung eines verbindenden Textes 
einerseits und der unveranderten Ubernahme des einfachen Nebenein- 
anders der Grenzfixpunkte andrerseits nachgewiesen werden konnten.”" 

Turning then to the ‘‘ambiguous” material in the Galilean lists, out 
of which Alt reconstructed his province list of the north, Noth shows 
that all materials can be conformed by the Grenzfixpunkte principle into 
boundary data. Alt’s ‘abbreviated lists” disappear. Most town names 
may be explained as derived from such documents as Judges 1 or Joshua 
21 (with Alt), or from the series of border towns from the old boundary 
document — left unconnected, without the filling-out which characterizes 
the reworking of the southern boundary prescriptions. 

In favor of Noth’s theory is that his analysis recognizes the principle 
of expansion which prevails in the transmission of documents, and 
demonstrably in the lists of Joshua 13-19. The ancient scribe regularly 
expanded, duplicated and conflated; he rarely excised, even when con- 
tradictory materia!s stood side by side. Hence a priori Noth’s reconstruc- 
tion is more acceptable than Alt’s. Moreover, his reconstruction of the 
boundary document as a list of border points adequately explains the 
variety in treatment of boundary material drawn from tradition which is 
intelligible only as a single, unified system of tribal bounds, surviving in 
documentary form. The boundary lists of the south, supplemented by 
province lists, the boundary lists of Joseph without notices, and the town 
names of Galilee, resolve themselves into two original documents: a list 
containing a series of boundary points and places, and a list of Judahite 
and Benjamite province divisions. 


D. 


Certain problems persist in the Alt-Noth reconstruction of the 


southern province list. First of all, the Benjamite provinces demand 
reexamination. As we have seen, Alt, followed by Noth, combines the 


8 ZDPV, LVIII (1935), 201. 
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Benjamite towns of 18 21-24, our Province XI, with the wilderness prov- 
ince of 15 61, supposing that the ‘‘Benjamite’”’ material has been ‘‘clipped 
out” of the old document to be reinserted elsewhere. The key is the 
appearance in both of Beth-arabah. The resulting ‘‘province,’’ however, 
makes nonsense of geography. Ephraimite towns of the far north are 
combined with the fortress-town of En-gedi, deep in the Judahite wilder- 
ness. Moreover, the southern towns belong to a geographically limited 
district clearly so labeled, the wilderness province,** and the appearance 
of Beth-arabah in both lists is more easily explained by the usual processes 
of transmission. One does not cut apart a list leaving the same place 
name on both pieces of the document. Rather, we must think of expan- 
sion of the Judahtte province in line with other documents at the com- 
piler’s disposal (see above, n. 4). Similarly, it is unnecessary to suppose 
that the other Benjamite province (X) is to be combined with 15 60 on 
the basis of the mention in both passages of Kirjath-jearim. This is 
probably an expansion based on 18 14, for which there may be an historical 
explanation (see below in Section II, Province IX). It is surprising that 
it has not been observed that the Benjamite provinces fit well at the end 
of the province list which moves steadily from south to north!!s 

The Simeonite lists in Josh 15 26-32, 42, 19 2-7, and I Chron 4 28-33, 
are all reflexes of a common list. The inclusion of Simeon in the 
Negebite Province I — not as an independent province — suggests that 
the list in 19 is derived from the province system. If this is the case, it is 
noteworthy that it is not excised, but left despite its repetition. On the 
other hand, it is not impossible that an old Simeonite boundary list (?)*® 
stands behind all the lists. A priori there is no reason to suppose that 
Simeon was not included in the system of boundaries.*7 

A keystone in the Alt-Noth reconstruction of the province system is 
the combination of the Danite list of 19 41-46 with the Benjamite and 
Judahite districts. Earlier, we have raised problems about the difficulties 
of “‘inserting’’ the Danite list at points of ‘‘overlap.”” As it stands, 
Province II, in which Zorah and Eshtaol are located, shows no signs of 


%4 While the geographical notations may include more than one province, it is 
difficult to suppose that a notation would be piaced on part of a province. Certainly 
15 45 ff. are not labeled ‘‘in the plain,” so that it is difficult to treat these rubrics as 
“secondary.” 

*8 On the other hand, the two provinces may indeed have been drawn from between 
15 59 (LX X) and 15 61 — at the end of the Hill Country provinces. 

%6 That is, a series of boundary points, expanded perhaps by the province list. 
Note the “boundary fragment” in 19 8. Cf. W. F. Albright, “The Topography of 
the Tribe of Issachar,’”” ZAW, XLIV (1926), 225-36. 

11 For example, Simeon is listed independently in the census lists of Numbers 1 
and 26, probably from the early Davidic period. See Albright, ‘“The Administrative 
Divisions of Israel and Judah,” JPOS, V (1925), 20 ff. On the other hand, Simeon and 
Judah are grouped together in the Levitic city list (Joshua 21). Cf. Albright, ‘The List 
of Levitic Cities,” Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume (New York, 1945), pp. 49-73. 
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truncation. Other Danite towns are listed (which do not appear in the 
Danite list in 19); we should expect repetition. Moreover, the Danite 
list does not share the formal characteristics of the province groupings. 
There is no enumeration of ‘‘towns and their precincts’’ (though even 
the Galilean boundary lists often carry such secondary totals). More- 
over, the Danite material shows formal characteristics of the ‘‘mixed’”’ 
territory descriptions. Josh 19 46 is clearly a boundary fragment, which 
has no place in the province list: 15» Svs Syaan “ty [ ] ppm <a>». More- 
over, the list, like those of the northern tribes, has been expanded by 
material from Joshua 21.*® 

Finally, it is to be noted that a gap exists in the boundary system of 
the tribes precisely where the Danite towns of 19 41-46 are located.'9 
The west Benjamite boundary runs from Lower Beth-horon to Kirjath- 
jearim (18 14). The southern boundary of Joseph runs from Beth-horon 
westward to Gezer and the sea (16 3). The northern boundary of Judah 
runs from Kirjath-jearim (Ba‘alah) westward through several points to 
Beth-shemesh, Timnah, Ekron, Shikkeron, Har-ba‘alah, Yabneel, and 
the sea (15 10-11). This leaves precisely the territory of Dan. 

The list of towns in Dan — to follow the procedure laid down by Alt 
and Noth — must be examined in light of Danite town names in other 
lists available to the compiler of the territory descriptions. In Judg 1 35, 
Har-heres, Aijalon, and Shaalbim are mentioned as Canaanite enclaves 
in Dan (cf. the Solomonic province, I Kings 4 9). In Josh 21 23, Eltekeh, 
Gibbethon, Aijalon, and Gath-rimmon appear. Zorah and Eshtaol are 
named in Josh 15 33, and often in old sources. The identifiable towns 
which remain over follow true lines: ‘‘. .. Beth-shemesh [ ],?° Timnah, 
Ekron [ ]?* Ba‘alah. . .””. This may be compared with the Judah boundary: 
“Beth-shemesh, Timnah, Ekron ... Har-ba‘alah...’’ The remaining 
Grenzfixpunkte appear to continue the line of the southern boundary of 
Joseph: (Gezer), Jehud, Bene-berak, Gath-rimmon, Yarkon (territory 
over against Joppa). 

Such a procedure is only hypothetical; however, it demonstrates that 
the material in the Danite lists is at least as susceptible to analysis as a 


#8 Noth, “SDJ,” p. 218, includes the Danite list among those of the southern tribes 
which are not conflated by material from Joshua 21! Asa matter of fact, only the Danite 
list contains all four Levitic towns ascribed to each tribe in Joshua 21. To be sure, 
Aijalon and Gath-rimmon were probably already in the Danite list — not so Eltekeh 
and Gibbethon (see below). 

79 So Noth argues correctly, “OJ,” pp. 194 ff. However, under the influence of 
the hypothesis assigning the Danite inaterial to the province list, he argues 1) that 
Dan did not appear at all in the boundary system, hence 2), the gap in the delivered 
form of the boundary system is secondary, created by the redactor for missing Dan! 

20 (nnyon) mon pox abn? pow (Josh 19 42a-43b) is corrupt, and no doubt a ditto- 
graphy. 

2t Eltekch and Gibbethon, obviously out of order here, presumably are taken from 
Josh 21 23. 
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“mixed” territory description as that of the northern tribes analyzed by 
Noth. If we place the Danite list with the materials with which it 
formally agrees, the Galilean lists in particular, the gap in the system of 
boundaries is filled. Moreover, the awkwardness of combining — gerry- 
mandering — (our) Provinces XI and XII (see below) into a single 
province becomes unnecessary: the twelve provinces follow the divisions 
of the Judahite and Benjamite lists. Finally, the embarrassment of 
finding a gap in the Shephelah provinces is obviated.”? 


SUMMARY?3 


The discussion thus far may be summarized as follows: 

1. We accept the contention of Alt and Noth that the delimitation of 
tribal areas in Joshua 13-19 has been accomplished by the use of a 
variety of boundary and city data, the history of which is complex. 
Two main documents, however, can be distinguished as lying ultimately 
behind the present form of the lists. These are: a) A document which 
once depicted the boundaries of the tribes during the time of the pre- 
monarchic tribal league. We are inclined to agree with Noth, however, 
about the nature of that document: viz. that it probably consisted of a 
series of border points by means of which the boundary was fixed. 
b) An administrative province list of the Kingdom of Judah, the main 
part of which is preserved in Josh 15 21-82 (in the old tribal area of 
Judah), while another part survives in Josh 18 21-2s (Benjamin). 

2. We differ from Alt and Noth in their view of the Danite tribal 
list (19 41-47). We do not agree that it is a broken fragment of the 
province list. Rather, we believe that by the use of the Alt-Noth meth- 
odology one is more easily led to consider it a part of the “mixed” tribal 
lists of Joshua 19.75 


22 The presence of Dan in the tribal boundary system need not press the date of 
the document back to an early era. The entire tribe of Dan perhaps did not migrate 
northward. In any event, the Solomonic second administrative district (I Kings 4 9) 
is Danite, etc. 

23 No attempt in this analysis has been made to deal with the lists of Eastern 
Palestine in Joshua 13. The territory descriptions like those of Galilee are mixed 
agglomerations: broken boundary pieces, town lists drawn from a multiplicity of doc- 
uments. Probably the old boundary document was used in this compilation as main- 
tained by Noth. It is more doubtful that the town lists in Transjordan reflect a 
province system, and even more doubtful that the setting of such an alleged document 
can be dated. We are on certain ground only when dealing with the boundary and 
town lists of the southwestern tribes. 

24 This, of course, is the defense of such a map as Plate VI in the Westminster 
Historical Atlas to the Bible. In the 2nd edition of that work (September, 1956), however, 
the title of this map is changed to ‘‘Tribal Claims During the Period of the Judges.” 

2s We have read with interest the monograph of Yehezkel Kaufmann, The Biblical 
Account of the Conquest of Palestine (Jerusalem, 1953), a work which deals with the 
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II. THE TopoGRAPHY AND DATE OF THE JUDAHITE 
PROVINCIAL LIST 


(Josh 15 21-62) 


We now turn to the southern province list, the dating of which by 
Alt and Noth is for us the most unsatisfactory part of their views. It 
has been fairly evident to all since the publication of Alt’s initial work 
that the Judahite town list falls into twelve geographical areas which can 
be roughly drawn on a map. However, there has not been complete 
agreement as to precisely what the twelve provinces were. In our opinion, 
the difficulties largely disappear when it is no longer felt necessary to 
assume a special relationship between the Judahite and Danite lists 
(19 41-47). Furthermore, by following the historical topography closely 
we shall be able to date the document within a half-century or less. 


Province I: Beersheba 


It is to be noted from vss. 21, 33, 48 and 61 that four area designations 
are given: “In the Negeb,” “‘In the Shephelah,” ‘‘In the Hill Country,” 
and ‘In the Wilderness.” Province I is the only one that existed in the 
Negeb and Province XII the only one in the Wilderness. All others are 
in the Shephelah and the Hill Country. 

Province I (15 21-32) encompasses the area of Beersheba and Kadesh- 
barnea and is here said to include 29 cities. LX X, however, presents a 
total of 30 names while MT gives 36. Hazor and Ithnan should be read 
as one name (vs. 24); Biziothiah (vs. 28) is textually corrupt and may be 
rendered with LXX as “her villages” (from Hebrew “her daughters’’); 
and Ain and Rimmon are one place (vs. 32). Even so MT would still 
have 33 names. The corruption is very ancient, before the time of LXX, 
and it would not serve our purpose here to attempt to solve it. 

Many of the names in the list cannot be located, but enough can be 
made out to fix approximately its geographical boundaries (see Fig. 1). 
The first fourteen sites, from Kabzeel through Amam in vs. 26, include 
the wilderness east and south of the Beersheba area, extending from 
Arad through Aroer, Ziph, and Hazar-ithnan to Kadesh.** The remaining 
cities of the list represent the western part of the Judahite Negeb between 
approximately the Wadi Ghazzeh and the Wédi Sheri‘ah, with Beersheba 


material here being surveyed. Unfortunately, however, we have been unable to use his 
main conclusions in our study for reasons that perhaps will be even more apparent at 
the conclusion of Section II below. 

26 Read Arad with LX X (see Max L. Margolis, The Book of Joshua in Greek, Part 1V 
[Paris, 1931]) in place of the enigmatic Eder of MT. Similarly Aroer should be read for 
Adadah. 
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as the main site. Its western limit is fixed by Gerar which is not in the 
list and was not owned by Judah through most of its history. This site, 
formerly identified with Tell Jemmeh on the Wédi Ghazzeh not far from 
Gaza, has been relocated with great probability at the great mound, 
Tell Abu Hureirah, further east on the Wédi Sheri‘ah.27 The western 
limit would appear also to be indicated by the appearance in the list 
(vs. 32) of Shilhim which -s the same as Sharuhen in 19 6, the original 
pronunciation of the name being quite uncertain.”* This city is identified 





; Karem 
(Beth-shemesh) Bethero e Galem 


A shan 
_2 Beer- Sheba 
Moladah,? 


o Aroer 


T eAzem ? 


Kadesh c. 30 miles south / e Ziph 





Fig. 1. The Provinces of Judah, according to Joshua 15 21-2. 


27See Y. Aharoni, Eretz Israel, III (Essays Dedicated to U. Cassuto; Jerusalem, 
1954), 108-11. 

28 See Albright’s list of the variants in his discussion of “The Topography of 
Simeon,” JPOS, IV (1924), 150, n. 11. 
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with the large mound called Tell el-Far‘ah on the Wadi Ghazzeh. It was 
excavated by Sir Flinders Petrie in 1927-29, assisted by J. L. Starkey 
and G. L. Harding among others. According to the discoveries then 
made (insofar as one can judge from the inadequate publications), there 
is virtually nothing at the site which can be dated between the 9th 
century and the Persian period.*? This would indicate that our list does 
not date later than the 9th century. 

The second part of the Negeb list in vss. 2s-32 bears a very close 
relation to the Simeon list in 19 2-7, as already noted. The Simeonite 
document begins with Beersheba as the key city of the area; the following 
city names are very much like those in chap. 15. The lim of 15 29 is not 
in chap. 19 but may be a corrupt dittograph of Ezem. The Chesil of 
15 30 has Baithel as a variant in LXX, which is the same place as Bethul 
of chap. 19. The Madmannah and Sansannah of 15 31 have true variants 
in 19, whereas Hazar-gaddah, Heshmon, and Beth-pelet of 15 27 do not: 
appear in the Simeonite list, perhaps because they were originally 
Judahite towns, though of this we have no knowledge. Chapter 19 7 has 
Ether and Ashan which in 15 are misplaced in the Libnah-Mareshah 
Province (vs. 42).3° 

That the Simeonite list of chap. 19 had an independent history of its 
own is suggested by I Chron 4 28-32. The latter is simply a repetition 
of it, with differences that are to be explained largely as the result of 
literary transmission. The Chronicler himself believes the list to be 
pre-Davidic (vs. 31b). With regard to the relationship between Josh 
19 2-7 and 15 26-22, Alt and Noth think the latter is primary. The Sim- 
eonite list, they contend, is simply an artificial construction from the 
second part of the Judahite province.s* Yet this view is not free from 
objection, quite apart from the form-critical question discussed above and 
the archeological question about Sharuhen. For example, why do the 
Judahite and Simeonite lists show greater differences than the latter and 
I Chron 4 28-32? Doesn’t this fact imply that both preserved Judahite 
and Simeonite lists are derived from an earlier Simeonite list, while the 
Chronicler used the later Simeonite list? Thus all three lists may reflect 
different stages in the transmission of the original Simeonite list. In 


29 See Beth Pelet I and II (London: British School of Archaeology in Egypt, 1930 
and 1932). 

3° See Albright, ‘The Topography of Simeon,” p. 160 for a convincing explanation 
of how this copyist mistake occurred. 

31 Cf. Noth, DBJ, p. 113: “‘Aber auch die hier 2 ff. gebotene Ortsliste ist nur ein 
Auszug aus der Ortsliste des 1. josianischen Gaus (15 21 #.). Eine alte Uberlieferung 
iiber ein bestimmtes Gebiet des Stammes Simeon lag dem Bearbeiter also iiberhaupt 
nicht vor. Er hat lediglich aus jener Ortsliste die Namen von Beer-Seba‘ (einschliesslich) 
an mechanisch hier iibernommen, um iiberhaupt etwas Konkretes iiber das Gebiet des 
Stammes Simeon mitteilen zu kénnen.” 
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any case the peculiarity in the listing of the towns of Province I is quite 
evident. They begin over in the eastern wilderness above the Dead Sea 
and cover a large semi-circle all the way down to Kadesh. The compiler 
of the Province list then returns to a compact group of Simeonite towns 
in the northwestern area, for the most part between the Wadi Ghazzeh 
and the Wddi Sheri‘ah. This would not be a normal geographical notation 
unless the Simeonite towns were already in a known list which was 
consciously used. This is not proof, but it does support the Chronicler’s 
view of the age of the Simeonite list. 


Province II: Zorah-Azekah 


The next three provinces bear the single heading “In the Shephelah.”’ 
The first of these (vss. 33-36), here called Province II, centers in the 
eastern reaches of two valleys, the Wédi Sardr (biblical Sorek) and 
Wédi Sant (biblical Elah). The last name in this group is Gederah and 
“her sheepfolds’” (LXX; MT Gederothaim). The simplest and most 
obvious identification of this place is with Khirbet Jedireh on the edge of 
Valley of Aijalon, which is the next valley north (WAdi Selm4n; cf. Fig. 1 
which represents the district accordingly). 

Two matters call for special comment. First, the list makes no 
mention of Beth-shemesh, the only fortified city in the Valley of Sorek 
within the Shephelah. Instead, we have the mention of Zorah, the home 
of Samson, which is on the hill just above Beth-shemesh to the north. 
Noth attempts to place Beth-shemesh in his 5th province, that of Dan, 
on the basis of its omission here and its mention in the Danite list in 
19 41.37 Yet it appears to us almost impossible to conceive of a border 
running north-south between Zorah and Beth-shemesh, when the former 
is at the top of the valley’s side above the latter. There is no geographical 
sense to such a boundary, and Noth’s map makes very clear its peculiarity. 
The simplest explanation would be that the Judahite list comes from a 
time when Beth-shemesh was not inhabited. 

When in 1937 G. E. Wright (one of the authors of this paper) was 
preparing the final publication of the Beth-shemesh excavations by 
Elihu Grant between 1928 and 1933, he noted three phases of Stratum II 
which he dated as follows: Stratum Ila, early 10th century B. c.; IIb, 
late 10th to the 8th; IIc, 8th and 7th. More recent ceramic studies, 
based chiefly on the discoveries at Megiddo and Tell Qasileh have con- 
firmed the date of Ila as Davidic. Within it the most notable discoveries 
were a governmental palace and long-roomed storehouse, protected by a 


3# Ibid., p. 91. The ‘fr Shemesh of 19 41 is generally taken as a variant of Beth- 
shemesh, though by some it has been considered a corruption of ‘Ain Shemesh. In 
either case the site of the ancient city is mentioned in the Danite list but is definitely 
absent from the Judahite province. 
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casemate wall. The last mentioned is so similar in plan and proportions 
with a contemporary fortification at Debir (Tell Beit Mirsim) that W. F. 
Albright rightly insists that they must have been planned and built 
together under the same auspices.*3 The palace and granary are of the 
same date as the palace on a podium (a millo? cf. II Sam 5 9) and granary 
at Lachish, the chief city of Province III in our list. These Davidic 
constructions at Beth-shemesh and Lachish are of such size that they 
must be regarded as provincial headquarters of the central government. 
We must infer from this that the province system of Judah was first 
introduced under David's reign. The omission of so importance a place 
as Beth-shemesh from the list in Joshua 15 becomes all the more critical.34 
With regard to Stratum IIb there is a difficulty, already apparent in 
1937, about extending its date over a period of two centuries and as late 
as the 8th century. The bulk of the material distinguishable within it 
dates from the 10th century, the great period of hand-burnishing in 
Palestinian ceramics. Since the pottery found in city levels generally 
comes from the end of a particular occupation, it would now appear that 
there must be a gap in the occupation of the mound from the end of the 
10th through much of the 9th century. This gap would correspond to the 
interval to be observed in the cemetery between Tomb 1 (second half of 
the 10th century) and the Repository of Tomb 2 (8th). Beth-shemesh 
may well have been destroyed by Shishak ca. 918 B.c. (following 
Albright’s chronology of the Divided Kingdom, as regularly in this paper), 
even as was its contemporary Stratum Bs at Debir (Tell Beit Mirsim). 
It is clear, as one reexamines the remains of Stratum II that there is no 
real evidence of 9th century occupation. Furthermore, after the 10th 
century the city was never again fortified, at least in any strength.3 
On the other hand, we know that after the division of the kingdom at 
Solomon’s death, Rehoboam fortified Zorah in the Sorek Valley instead 
of Beth-shemesh (II Chron 1110). We may infer that he did so only 
because the latter site was ruined. Hence the Judahite province list in 
Joshua 15 which omits Beth-shemesh might best be referred to the late 
10th or 9th century. The list cannot be later than the 9th century 
because of the certain presence of 8th century pottery at the site, as 
well as the reference to an important battle there ca. 790 B.C. 
(II Kings 14 11). ; 
Second, Province II of the Judahite list seems to include territory to 
the edge of the Aijalon Valley, if Gederah is correctly located. This 


33 Albright, The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim, Vol. III (AASOR, XXI-XXII 
[New Haven, 1943]), Paragraphs 5 and 6. 

34 See G. E. Wright’s reviews of Olga Tufnell, Lachish III in Vetus Testamentum, 
V (1955), 97-105; JNES, XIV (1955), 188-89. 

35 Cf. Elihu Grant and Wright, Ain Shems Excavations, Part V (Haverford, 1939), 
pp. 67 ff. and 134 ff. 
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would extend Judahite territory into the area once occupied by the tribe 
of Dan between the Aijalon and Sorek valleys (cf. 19 41 £.), and is what 
we would expect to happen after the migration of the Danites from the 
southern area given them in the lot. Ephraim’s southern border as 
described in Josh 16 3 passes down the Valley of Aijalon to Gezer, thus 
also reaching into old Danite territory. Does this mean that the province 
list derives from a time when the border between Ephraim and Judah lay 
within the former territory of Dan? It would then be the only definite 
evidence of the boundary between the two nations in this area during 
the early period, though it may have shifted from time to time.* 


Province III: Lachish 


The only towns in the second of the Shephelah provinces (vss. 37-41) 
which can be identified with any degree of confidence are Lachish and 
Eglon. 


Province IV: Libnah-Mareshah 


This province (vss. 42-44) evidently included the central Shephelah 
with the western edge of the hill country, in which are such well-identified 
places as Mareshah, Keilah, Nezib, and Ether. Libnah is now frequently 
identified with Tell es-Séfi, which guarded the western opening of the 
Valley of Elah, while Tell Zakariyeh (Azekah in Province II) protected 
its inner reaches within the Shephelah. The identification with Libnah 
fits well with the statement that it revolted from Judah during the reign 
of Joram, ca. 849-842 B. c. (II Kings 8 22), which presupposes a site on 
the very edge of Judahite territory. It further accords with the implica- 
tion that it and Lachish were major Judahite fortifications in the time 
of Hezekiah (II Kings 19 s); while during the time of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
siege the two main fortresses in the Shephelah were Lachish and Azekah, 
the latter in the same valley as Libnah (Jer 34 7).37 

On the other hand, the identification forces us to conclude that 
Province IV included the outer portion of the Elah Valley, while the 
inner with Azekah belonged to Province II. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that scholars have wished that Libnah could be located further 
south on the Wddi Zeita which leads toward Mareshah.3* The logical 


36 On the other hand, we would agree that this is not a conclusive argument in 
itself, particularly because of the peculiar position of Gederah in the list. See below n. 55 
for further discussion of the problem of the border in this area. 

37 For the best summary of these arguments see Albright, AASOR, II-III (1923), 
7-17. 

38 This is the general name given to it on the 1:100,000 Palestine map, Sheet 12, 
dated May, 1946. On the old Survey of Western Palestine map, Sheet XX, it is called 
‘“‘Wady el-Museijid,’’ evidently from a khirbeh of that name near the village of Zeid. 
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site here is Tell Borndt; it is located at a spot consistent with the position 
of the other cities in Province IV, and it is accepted as Libnah by Noth. 
In the summer of 1955 the Israeli Historical Geography Study Circle 
spent some time in the study of the Shephelah mounds, and concluded 
not only that Libnah was Tell Bornat but that Tell es-Safi was Makkedah 
(Josh 15 41, in Province III). The inference to be drawn is that Province 
III of our list was a western group of Shephelah towns, while Province IV 
was an eastern district in the same north-south area.3? 

Yet Tell Borndt seems too small a mound with too small an accumula- 
tion of debris for so important a city as Libnah, and one finds it difficult 
to understand how Mareshah and Tell Borndt would be in one province 
on the east while Lachish, which is so close, could be considered western. 
As for Makkedah, it is doubtful whether it was a sufficiently important 
place to be located at Tell es-Safi. Indeed, it is difficult to fix upon a 
precise area for its location. In our list it belongs to Province III; 
according to Joshua 10 it ought to be in the northern Shephelah near 
Azekah (in Province I); and the Onomasticon of Eusebius places it eight 
Roman miles east of Eleutheropolis, which makes no sense at all, unless 
“east” should here mean “north.” 

At the conclusion of Province IV in Joshua 15 the whole territory of 
the Philistine Plain is inserted by a series of sweeping statements in 
which the key points are Ekron, Ashdod, and Gaza, with the Sea and 
the “River of Egypt” (Wadi el-‘Arish in Sinai) given as boundary points 
(vss. 45-47). That these verses are an editor’s addition to the province 
list in order to fit it for his purpose of describing the total claim of the 
tribe of Judah is clear from the following data: 1) The verses have no 
territorial heading, and they certainly cannot be included under the 
iast one given (‘In the Shephelah,” vs. 33). 2) There is no list of towns, 
only a reference to a series of key points. 3) There is no concluding 
formula such as characterizes the provinces (i. e., ““X number of cities 
and their dependencies’’). 4) Boundary data is included. 5) The ter- 
ritory makes no sense as a political district, not only because of its size, 
but because neither Israel nor Judah ever controlled it all.+° 

Alt and Noth, because they have begun with the theory that the 
Simeonite and Danite lists in Joshua 19 have no independent identity 
apart from the province list, attempt to relate the description of the 
territory of Dan in 19 41-46 to the verses just discussed (see above). To 
them Ekron in 15 45 is a link between the two. While the whole passage 
about the Philistine cities in vss. 45-47 is secondary, the presence of 
Ekron in 19 43 is the hint which is needed to enable one to see that the 


39 See the articles by Aharoni and R. Amiran on the survey and by Z. Kalai-Klein- 
mann on its implications in Bulletin of the Israel Exploration Society, XIX (1955), 222-29. 

4° While Uzziah conquered and held for a time the territory of Gath and Ashdod 
(II Chron 26 6), his conquest evidently did not include Ekron and Gaza. 
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Danite list once belonged in the province system. The following consid- 
erations, however, have made it difficult for us to accept this position: 
1) As pointed out above, the Danite list fits better the ‘“‘mixed” type of 
tribal area in Joshua 19 than it does the “province” type. 2) The 
assumption that the Danite material belongs to the province list means 
that one must believe that at some point in Israelite or Judahite history 
the government administered a province that extended from the areas 
of Aijalon and Beth-shemesh in a narrow corridor up to the outskirts of 
Joppa and to the Jarkon (19 46, i. e. the Nahr el-‘Auja). Since we have 
no information about Judahite control of the area after the Philistine 
invasion and since the Alt-Noth theory on other grounds arrives at the 
reign of Josiah (ca. 640-609 B. c.) for the date of the province list, it is 
then assumed that Josiah must have conquered this area. But there is 
no information whatever about such a conquest, and to us it seems most 
unlikely. 3) The resulting provincial territory is an administrative 
monstrosity. One can hardly imagine any government organizing such 
a geographically awkward area, which in addition could not be defended. 
In other words, it does not make historical, political, geographical, 
economic or military sense.* 4) In order to include the Danite list as 
one of the twelve provinces in chap. 15, Alt and Noth are forced to 


combine two provinces into one (our Provinces XI and XII), with the 
result that such widely separated places as Ophrah, north of Bethel, and 
QOumrén (City of Salt) with the area southeast of it (vss. 61-62) are put 
together into one district. This again fails, in our judgment, to make 
either economic or political sense, while the area designation ‘‘In the 
Wilderness” (vs. 61) has to be overlooked or deemed secondary. 


Province V: Debir 


The remaining districts except the last are now given the territorial 
designation, ‘‘In the Hill Country” (Heb. 17a). Province V (vss. 48-51) 


is clearly a horizontal strip of territory stretching across southern Pal- 
estine above the Negeb of Simeon. It evidently was little more than five 


miles wide in a north-south direction, the area between Tell Beit Mirsim 
(Debir) and Tell el-Khuweilfeh (the probable site of Ziklag in Province I). 


Its center was evidently the area of modern Zéharityeh. This is probably 
not the place to enter the debate between members of the Alt School in 


“ Cf., for example, Noth’s map, DBJ, p. 91. One positive argument is given, 
however, by Alt (KS, II, 283). According to Ezra 2 33=Neh 7 37, 11 34f. the post- 
exilic community had people from the Joppa plain who settled there again. Yet this is 
not proof of political control. Even if Josiah had been able to hold the area for a short 
time, it is doubtful whether the conquest was solid enough to make it possible for 


Judahites later to reckon their ancestry from there. To do so would require a longer 
history of Judahite settlement. 
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Germany and Albright on the identification of Debir. The area of the 
province is roughly the same in either case.4? The last two names in the 
list, Holon and Giloh, have been displaced from Province VIII, if they 


are to be identified with Khirbet ‘Alin and Khirbet Jéla respectively, 
northwest of Hebron. 


Province VI: Hebron 


Province VI (vss. 52-54) seems to be the Hebron hills beginning with 
that city and stretching southwest — the higher ground just above the 
Zahariyeh district (Province V). The eastern boundary was evidently not 
far from the highway leading from Hebron to Beersheba just west of the 
watershed ridge. The northern boundary was probably the valleys and 
main highway leading from Hebron to the Shephelah. 


Province VII: Maon-Carmel-Juttah-Ziph 


The region included in Province VII (vss. 55-57) is easily discerned. 
It is the area southeast of Hebron on the cultivatable edge of the wilder- 
ness just above the Negeb (Province I). It extends from the watershed 


on which Juttah (modern Yatf@) stands eastward into the wilderness 
above the Dead Sea. 


Province VIII: Beth-zur 


Province VIII (vss. ss—59) includes the central ridge and the area west 


of it a few miles north of Hebron. At this point the wilderness begins 
virtually at the watershed and there is little settled life east of it. 


42 We believe, however, that Noth (DBJ, pp. 92, 97) is wrong in his belief that the 
old Canaanite name, Kirjath-sepher, is not to be read in place of the MT Kirjath- 
sannah in 15 49, since LXX is quite clear. There is no reason to conclude with Noth 
that the following identification words (137 wn, “it is Debir’’) are a mistaken gloss 
which early got into the text and which led the translators of LXX to correct the 
Hebrew from an original Kirjath-sannah to Kirjath-sepher. Even Kurt Galling has 
reservations about this procedure (ZDPV, LXX [1954], 135-41). Galling’s article is a 
review of the discussion and offers a new suggestion: namely, that Debir is to be iden- 
tified with Khirbet Rabid, ca. 3 miles NE of Zéhartyeh. The location of Khirbet Rabtid 
can be defended; yet until a sizable mound, with good archeological evidence for a Late 
Bronze Age city of sufficient strength to be a Canaanite royal city is found in the area to 
compete with Tell Beit Mirsim, it is difficult to go elsewhere for Debir. We would insist 
that Josh 10 28 ff. rests on an authentic tradition and is not an etiological expansion. 
Hence the position of Debir is not to be decided simply on the basis of Caleb’s two 
springs (15 13-19). It must have been the chief city-state and the key fortification SW 
of Hebron during the 13th century, which argues for a position near the Shephelah. 

43 So Albright, BASOR, No. 15 (Oct., 1924), p. 10. On the other hand, if the sites 
are correctly placed in the province, we may remark that there is a Khirbet Kafr Jal 
between Tell Beit Mirsim and Zéhartyeh. We have no idea what is there archeologically, 
but the name is easily identifiable with Giloh. 
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Province IX: Bethlehem 


At this point a whole province with eleven names has been dropped 
out of MT, but is preserved in LXX. The cities are: ‘““Tekoa, Ephrata, 
that is Bethlehem*, Pagor (Pe‘or), Aitam (Etam) . . .,45 Karem, Gallim, 
Bether, and Manahath.” Again the district is comparatively clear. It 
extends to the edge of cultivation on the east and probably to Province II 
on the west. Its southern boundary is in the area of Tekoa where it 
meets Province VIII, and its northern boundary is between Karem 
(‘Ain Kérim), ca. three miles west of Jerusalem, and Kirjath-jearim 
(Tell el-Azhar above Abu Ghésh). In the province list the area of Kirjath- 
jearim is in a separate district (vs. 60), though in the boundary list the 
site belongs to Judah (on Judah’s northern border). This fact suggests 
the following: 1) The northern boundary of Province [IX may well have 
been located in the area of the east-west road south of Aba Ghésh between 
Qaléniyeh and I[shwa‘ (Eshtaol), the second of the three possible roads 
between Jerusalem and the Sorek Valley.“ 2) That would mean that 
the province boundary and the Judahite boundary in 15 9-10 are not the 
same but come from different periods. 3) In order to make use of the 
Judahite provincial list in depicting the original area of Judah the editor 
of these chapters was forced to remove Kirjath-jearim from its province 


(see Province X) and insert it in vs. 60 so as to complete the Judahite 
territory. 


Province X: Kirjath-jearim-Gibeon-Jerusalem 


The two names, Kirjath-baal (Kirjath-jearim) and Rabbah (vss. 
60-61) obviously could not have constituted in themselves a sufficient 


area for an administrative unit. Consequently, we should look for a list 
that once contained them in a larger unit. Both this and the matter of 


Beth-shemesh suggest a time after the division of the Kingdom when 
the Benjamin district was included in the province system. In chap. 


18 21-28 there are two groups of cities in Benjamin, delineated after the 
pattern of the province list in chap. 15. Hence we follow Alt and Noth 


44 This is the fourth of the explanatory notes that give contemporary names for 
older names in the list (cf. vss. 25,49,54); one other appears in vs. 60. It is difficult to 
believe with Noth thz they are all secondary additions to the original document. They 
may be, but there is no clear evidence. 

4s The next three names are textually uncertain (Koulon, Tatam, Sobes): see 
Margolis, op. cit., p. 317. 

46 The first and a very winding way is followed by the railroad. The third is the 
modern highway from Jerusalem by Abid Ghésh to Bab el- Wad and then south to Ishwa‘, 
though the boundary in 15 9-10 probably did not go all the way to the Bad el-Wédd but 
cut across to Ishwa‘ from Sars. If one of the uncertain names in this province were 


to be read Sores, it might be modern Saris, and our distinction on the boundary would 
not hold. 
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in the understanding that Benjamin once belonged to the district list, 
but that the editor has split up the document and interspersed the tribal 
boundaries and heterogeneous material. 

Kirjath-jearim occurs in the second of the two groups of Benjamite 
towns (18 25-28). The district covered by this list is clearly on the western 
side of the watershed marked by Jerusalem, Gibeah, Ramah and Beeroth, 
along the modern highway north. The northern boundary was perhaps 
the same as the southern border of Ephraim which is described in the 
boundary list (16 2-3). 


Province XI: Bethel-Ophrah-Jericho 


In 18 21-24 the eastern half of the territory of Benjamin is included 
in one province, extending from the watershed at Bethel eastward to 
Jericho and probably the Jordan River. Here we are led to a period not 
before the 9th century, or possibly the 10th, as a date for our list, because 
Jericho has been resettled after its Bronze Age abandonment.‘” 

The significant part of this province is its northern border. It ob- 
viously extends far north of the southern boundary of Ephraim as given 
in the boundary list (161). In the latter Bethel is Ephraimite, as it was 
in the time of Jeroboam I (ca. 922-901 B. c.), who erected a shrine and 
put one of his golden bulls there (I Kings 12 29); and it was Ephraimite 
in the time of Amos and Hosea during the 8th century (Amos 7 13; 
Hos 8 6, 105). There also appear in this province Ophrah, which is 
modern ef-Tatyibeh, four miles NE of Bethel, and Ophni,‘* modern 
Jifnah, ca. three miles NNW of Bethel. Our problem is to explain why a 
sizable portion of Ephraimite territory 1s included in a Judahite province. 

Alt and Noth argue that since Bethel is known to have been an 
Israelite town as late as the 8th century, the only time when such an 
extension of Judahite territory into Ephraim could have taken place 
would have been in the time of Josiah, who is known to have extended 
his control over Bethel and other cities of Samaria (II Kings 23 15 #.). 
Yet such a solution scarcely commends itself for the following reason: 
Josiah was busy reasserting the Davidic claim to a united Palestine; he 
even controlled Megiddo where he fought Pharaoh Necho (II Kings 
23 29).49 Why should a small piece of Ephraimite territory be detached 
to a Judahite province in his day, when he was laying claim to the whole 


47 Cf. I Kings 16 34, a reference to the refortification of Jericho by Hiel. The so- 
called khilani (actually a granary), found by Sellin and Watzinger at Jericho probably 
dates from the 10th century. See Albright, Tell Beit Mirsim III, paragraph 10, and 
p. 30 note (quoting ceramic observations of Wright). 

48 LXX Gaphain according to Margolis’ reconstruction (op. cit., p. 355), which 
would be the same as Gophna. 

49 See now Cross and Freedman, ‘‘Josiah’s Revolt against Assyria.” 
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of North Israel, just as Hezekiah had done before him? We believe that 
there is a much better explanation, which together with the new evidence 
concerning Province XII (see below), provides a fairly definite date for 
the province list as we have it. 

According to II Chron 13 19 Abijah the son of Rehoboam (ca. 915- 
913 B.c.) administered a serious defeat to Jeroboam of Israel, “and 
took from him cities, Bethel and her daughters, and Jeshanah and her 
daughters, and Ephrain |Kethib, Ephron] and her daughters.” Ephrain- 
Ephron is clearly the same as Ophrah and the Ephraim of II Sam 
13 23 and John 11 % (i.e., ef-Tatyibeh). Jeshanah is identified with 
Burj el-Iséneh near the highest peak in north-central Palestine, Baal- 
hazor. The territory conquered is thus exactly what is included in 
the 11th Judahite Province. Bethel and Ophrah are mentioned in both 
cases; Gophna is given in one while the other lists a place somewhat 
farther north, Jeshanah. The Chronicler further states in the passage 
that Jeroboam did not recover his strength in Abijah’s reign. 

According to II Chron 15 s Asa son of Abijah (ca. 913-873 B.C.) 
also controlled Ephraimite cities in the Hill Country, and it is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that they constitute the same district as the one 
mentioned above. These cities remained in the control of Asa’s successor, 
Jehoshaphat (ca. 873-849 B.c.), who garrisoned them (II Chron 17 2; 
cf. 19 4). We are not told when they were won back by North Israel. 
Bethel was Israelite by the mid-8th century, as already noted in Amos 
and Hosea. Perhaps the most probable occasion is described in II Kings 
14 11-14 and II Chron 25 17-24, when Amaziah of Judah was defeated by 
Joash of Israel (ca. 790 B. c.). The latter then broke down the northern 
wall of Jerusalem, emptied the temple and palace treasuries and took 
Judahite hostages before returning to Samaria. Yet whenever the area 
was recaptured by North Israel, the fact remains that its resemblance to 
the 11th Judahite Province is too close to be a matter of coincidence. 
It is a geographical area with fairly definite limits, some three miles or 
so south of Shiloh. It was captured in the late 10th century and for 
administrative purposes was simply attached to the Judahite district 
which it adjoined. Such an explanation, based on direct statements in 
the tradition, is surely to be preferred to the assumption of a Josianic 
date simply because Josiah was active in Bethel and other cities of 
Samaria, destroying paganizing cults as far north as Naphtali (II Chron 
34.6), while attempting to reunite Palestine as a Davidic Kingdom. 


Province XII: The Wilderness 


The province list concludes in vss. 61-62 with six towns under the 
caption, ‘‘In the Wilderness.” The first of these, Beth-arabah, was a 
Judahite site on the border between Judah and Benjamin (15 6, 18 18); 
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its location is generally fixed in the area of a spring SE of Jericho on the 
Wadi el-Qelt, ‘Ain el-Gharbah. Noth in the first edition of his commentary, 
Josua (Tiibingen, 1938), identified the fifth name in the list, “City of 
the (Sea of) Salt,” with Khirbet Qumran. This identification has been 
confirmed, in all probability, by the discovery there of Iron II pottery 
under the remains of the Essene settlement.s° The second, third, and 
fourth sites (Middin, Secacah, and Nibshan) have been located by 
L’Abbé Milik and F. M. Cross (one of the writers of this article), in a 
small plateau above and SW of Qumrén known as el-Bugé‘ah.* Soundings 
were conducted during the summer of 1955 at the ruins of the three town 
sites in this small area: namely, at Khirbet Abi Tabaq, Khirbet es-Samrah 
and Khirbet el-Maqdari. They were discovered to have been fortresses, 
associated with dams, large irrigation systems and rock-cut cisterns, 
which were occupied in one period only, between the 9th and early 6th 
centuries (Iron II). Furthermore, the nature of the installations strongly 
suggests that the settlement of the area was organized at one time by a 
central authority.5? In all probability, therefore, the three cities in ques- 
tion are to be identified as among the ‘fortresses and store-cities”’ 
(miz09 *>y) NYIV3) built by Jehoshaphat during the 9th century (II 
Chron 17 12). Finally, we may mention that the sixth city of the list, 
En-gedi, has been located at ‘Ain Jidi, an oasis on the shore of the Dead 


Sea further south. An Israeli press release in March, 1956, reported that 
an expedition, headed by Y. Aharoni, had found there the walls of a 
Judahite fortress, built between about 900 and 600 B. c. — a confirmation 
of the evidence from Qumrdn and the Bugé‘ah sites regarding the occupa- 
tion of the Wilderness Province. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We are now in position to summarize our case for the date of the 
province list in Josh 15 21-62: 

1. It now appears highly probable that Judah was first divided into 
administrative provinces during the reign of David. Solomon completed 
the task for the United Kingdom by dividing Israel into 12 districts, 
each with its own governor (I Kings 4 7-19). Nothing is said about his 
Judahite administration.’ If, however, the districting of Judah was 


50 R. de Vaux, Révue Biblique, LXI (1954), 567. 

5« See Cross and J. T. Milik, “Explorations in the Judaean Bugé‘ah,”” BASOR, 
No. 142 (April, 1956). 

8? Noth has happily suggested that the Bugé‘ah is to be identified with the biblical 
Valley of Achor: ZDPV LXXI (1955), 42-55. 

83 The enigmatic statement in I Kings 4 19f. is interpreted by some to mean there 
was an officer in the land of Judah, though MT has only “‘in the land.”’ For Albright 
this phrase means that Judah was not excluded from the province system (cf. most 
recently his Archaeology and the Religion of Israel (3rd ed., 1953], p. 141). On the other 
side, see Alt, ‘Israels Gaue unter Salomo,” KS, II, 89. 
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completed by David, there would have been no reason for the Solomonic 
records to speak of it. The sole positive evidence for the proposed 
Davidic districts comes from the archeological work at Lachish and Beth- 
shemesh, as described briefly above in the discussion of Province II. 
The early 10th century palaces and storehouses at those sites are too 
large and important for local wealthy people to have built. They dom- 
inate their towns and must have been government buildings. This can 
only mean that a provincial administration had come into being. In all 
probability the contemporary city wall and certain structures at Tell 
Beit Mirsim point in the same direction.54 Provinces II, III, and V of 
Joshua 15 are thus known to have had special construction in them by 
the Davidic government. Furthermore, there is a reference in II Chron 
11 23 concerning the ‘‘districts of Judah and Benjamin” through which 
Rehoboam, dealing wisely, distributed some of his sons. This must be a 
reference to a district system in Judah and Benjamin, in which Rehoboam 
made his sons provincial governors (cf. I Kings 4 7-19, especially vss. 11 
and 15 where the prefects are specified as Solomon’s sons-in-law). The 
passage obviously implies that it was already in existence; there is no 
hint that it was Rehoboam’s creation. Finally, there is a reference to the 
“fortresses and granary cities” which Jehoshaphat built for the great 
stores and for the garrisons he established throughout Judah (II Chron 


17 2,12-13). This again is only to be understood in the light of the prov- 
ince system. The mention of the “granary-cities’”’ recalls those built in 
the Davidic era at Lachish and Beth-shemesh and those erected in 
various places by Solomon (I Kings 9 19).55 


54 Albright, Tell Beit Mirsim III, Paragraphs 6 and 10. 

58 The chief remaining problem for which we have not been able to discover an 
entirely satisfactory solution concerns the border between north and south in the Sorek 
Valley or Beth-shemesh area. The following data have to be considered: 1) In the 
document employed in chap. 19 (for its type see Section I) the Danite list indicates that 
both the Aijalon and Sorek valleys belonged to Dan, and cities later divided between 
Judah and Ephraim are listed in Dan. 2) In David’s time according to our present 
carefully-built pottery chronology it is probable that Beth-shemesh, Lachish, and Debir 
became district centers, but archeology gives us no hint as to where the boundary 
between south and north lay at that time. 3) In the administrative division of North 
Israel by Solomon, the old Danite area, including Beth-shemesh, became his District 2 
in Israel (not in Judah, I Kings 4 9). 4) According to II Chron 11 10 Rehoboam fortified 
both Zorah and Aijalon: that is, Solomon’s District 2, but now claimed by Judah. 
5) If the list in Joshua 15 of the Judahite provinces comes from the time of Jehoshaphat 
as we claim, the Sorek area was still Judahite in the 9th century. 6) Is the battle at 
Beth-shemesh recounted in II Kings 14 11 at the Ephraim-Judah border? This passage 
seems to provide no sure evidence for the boundary, since the place of battle may have 
been chosen with other considerations in mind. These different items of information 
are not easy to harmonize: especially, Nos. 2 and 3. Perhaps we have to assume that 
the archeological information means little for the boundary problem. Davidic building 
at Beth-shemesh does not necessarily mean that the city was then considered definitely 
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2. The date of our province list in Joshua 15 could thus be at any 
time after David, as the following data show: a) It cannot be in David’s 
time because Zorah has replaced Beth-shemesh in the list, even as under 
Rehoboam it replaced the latter as a fortified city (II Chron 11 10; for 
fuller discussion of this problem, see n. 55). b) The date cannot be 
before David’s time because Jericho was not yet resettled nor were the 
Bugé‘ah sites of Province XII yet founded. In fact, there were no prov- 
inces before the early 10th century. c) If the list dates from a time when 
Beth-shemesh was not occupied, it was probably after ca. 918 B. c. and 
during the 9th century. d) The northern boundary of Province XI 
cannot be explained except as encompassing a strip of Israelite territory 
which Abijah first conquered (ca. 915-913 B. c.), and which was held at 
least during the reigns of Asa and Jehoshaphat. e) The archeological 
evidence for Province XII cannot antedate the ninth century. Yet the 
date of the list cannot be later than the ninth century because Beth- 
shemesh was an inhabited village during the 8th century, while Sharuhen 
in Province I was not; and because by the 8th century the strip of 
Ephraimite property in Province XI had been recovered by Israel. 

We are thus brought to the 9th century for our date, and within the 
9th century more exactly to the reign of Jehoshaphat (ca. 873-849 B. c.). 
The reign of Asa before that is somewhat too early for the Bugé‘ah 
sites, while the long reign of Joash (ca. 837-800), following the Athaliah 
incident, is noted for its weakness (cf. II Chron 24 17 #.). We conclude, 
therefore, that Josh 15 21-62 represents a revised edition of the Judahite 
province list, brought up to date in the court of Jehoshapat during the 
second quarter of the 9th century B.c.5° The seventh or sixth century 
editor of Joshua 15-19 has used it with other material in order to give a 
full delineation of the territory claimed by Judah after the conclusion of 
the Conquest. 


Judahite. In any event, Solomon used the Davidic buildings for the administration 
of his District 2. 

86 The writers were interested to discover that Albright has long held to a 9th 
century date for the province list. Cf. ‘The Topography of the Tribe of Issachar,” 
ZAW, XLIV (1926), 236 (though he would no longer use the same argument for the 
date). Furthermore in his important paper, ‘‘The Judicial Reform of Jehoshaphat,” 
Alexander Marx Jubilee Volume (New York, 1950), pp. 61-82, Albright has argued 
strongly for the historicity of the Chronicler’s account of the activities of Jehoshaphat. 





BROKEN PATTERNS IN THE GOSPEL 
OF MATTHEW 


FLOYD V. FILSON 


MCCORMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY . 


N recent years the sources and composition of the Gospel of Matthew 

have received considerable attention. G. D. Kilpatrick' has argued 
that liturgical interest was a prominent concern of the writer. B. C. 
Butler? has contended that Matthew was a written source for both Mark 
and Luke. Pierson Parker? has published a detailed study in support of 
the view that a document K, which is almost a proto-Matthew, was 
used by the writer of Mark but with extensive excisions, and was used 
later in its original, fuller form by the writer of the Gospel of Matthew. 
L. Vaganay,‘ in one of the most extensive recent studies of the Synoptic 
problem, defends the priority of the Aramaic form of Matthew, and he 
claims that the Greek form of this work was the basic source of all three 
Synoptic Gospels and in many ways is best represented in our Gospel of 
Matthew. Krister Stendahls has studied particularly the quotations from 
the OT in Matthew and has concluded that this Gospel is “‘a handbook 
and a storehouse for teaching, preaching, and church government’”’ 
(p. 206). 

Those who, like J. D. Schniewind,® hold to the Two Document 
theory, often concede that Q is a source of uncertain and perhaps variable 
form and extent, and such scholars show the influence of Form Criticism 
in that they think the interpretation of each unit of tradition, from 
whatever source, must ordinarily first be made without regard to context. 

Such varied hypotheses indicate that the process by which the Gospel 
of Matthew came to its present form is still something of a puzzle. The 
present article makes no attempt to solve this complex problem. It 
tries to discern what we can learn from the presence in Matthew of 
numerical or symmetrical patterns which have been broken or at least 
extended to include further material. 

It is obvious that this Gospel reflects careful arrangement. We find 


t The Origins of the Gospel According to St. Matthew (Oxford, 1946). 

2 The Originality of St. Matthew: A Critique of the Two-Document Hypothesis (Cam- 
bridge, 1951). 

3 The Gospel Before Mark (Chicago, 1953). 

4 Le probléme synoptique (Paris, 1954). 

8 The School of St. Matthew and its Use of the Old Testament (Uppsala, 1954). 

6 Das Evangelium nach Matthéus (‘‘Das Neue Testament Deutsch,” Vol. II [4th 
ed., 1950)]). 
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topical grouping of material; the latter part of the seventh chapter groups 
sayings which emphasize the importance of doing the will of God. There 
is grouping according to form; chap. 13 presents a collection of parables 
which deal with the Kingdom of Heaven. We find numerical groupings: 
three temptations; seven woes; and five great discourses, each ending 
with a formula, “‘And it happened when Jesus had finished, etc.”” Here 
is deliberate orderly arrangement to aid memory and give a useful form 
for instruction in the Church. 

But this is not the whole story. It must not be taken to mean that 
the evangelist created all of these patterns. There is evidence that 
thought connection or topical connection was more important to this 
writer than symmetry of pattern. 

Consider the structure of the parable discourse in Matt 13 1-33. 
I take it that the basis here is Mark 4 1-34, although the parable of the 
weeds or tares has been substituted in Matthew for Mark’s parable of 
the seed growing of its own inherent power. Other parables have been 
added to the Markan nucleus. But they are not fitted into the scheme 
of Mark. The Markan conclusion is used in 13 34; then, after a charac- 
teristic citation of a fulfilled prophecy, other parables are added and a 
second conclusion is added (13 51¢.).7 The writer of Matthew has used 
a structural pattern found in Mark, but has so added to it that the 
result is not a unified structure. 

It is difficult to say whether Matt 1 1-16 presents a pattern altered 
in use. We find a genealogy which is supposed to fall into three parts of 
fourteen names each. The three-fold pattern of fourteen is explicitly 
pointed out by the writer. But the third section has only thirteen new 
names, unless we take the unusual step of including both Joseph and 
Mary to make fourteen generations. In presenting the Virgin Birth as 
the last stage in this genealogical line, has the writer marred the numerical 
symmetry of a genealogy which he took over from a Jewish-Christian 
source? The most we can do is to suggest this as a possibility. 

The Beatitudes in Matt 5 3-12 may be an example of a pattern no 
longer preserved. Scholars differ as to the number of beatitudes to be 
found here. The answers range from seven to ten; Benjamin W. Bacon® 
gets the answer ten by taking ‘Rejoice’ in vs. 12 as the tenth ‘“‘word.”’ 
This seems unjustified, but his idea that the evangelist was enlarging his 
source, partly by bringing in beatitudes constructed on the basis of 
OT verses, is more defensible. Luke has but four beatitudes, all in the 
second person, and paralleled by four woes. Matthew has eight in the 
third person, and in the second person a ninth, which may be taken as 
restating the eighth. Of the eight in the third person, one may well be 


7 This conclusion really contains an eighth parable. 
8 Studies in Matthew (New York, 1930), p. 174. 
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an addition to an original arrangement of seven. This is vs. 5: ‘Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.”’ It is largely a reproduc- 
tion of Ps 3711. Its position in the text varies; sometimes it occurs 
before, and sometimes after, vs. 4. Such variation in position may hint 
that it formed no part of the original draft of the Gospel of Matthew, 
but was inserted later; at least J. Wellhausen® and others have suggested 
this. But perhaps the evangelist inserted the beatitude into an original 
scheme of seven which he found and used; in later transmission, knowl- 
edge of the original scheme may have had an unsettling influence on the 
order. This latter suggestion does not sound convincing, but even if the 
original text of this Gospel lacked this beatitude, as Wellhausen and 
others claim, the evangelist has still been guilty of marring an earlier 
regular structure, for the final beatitude, in the second person, is of a 
different form than the first seven. 

Insertion of material into a symmetrical structure is found also in 
chap. 5 21-48. This section contains a series of antitheses; each begins 
with some such formula as “You have heard that it was said to the men 
of old,”’ continues with a prohibition or command quoted from the 
Pentateuch, and then gives the contrasting instruction of Jesus, “But 
I say to you.” We may count six of these antitheses, or with Bacon, 
include the briefer formula of vs. 31, ‘‘It was also said,” as a sub-section 
under the regular formula which precedes in vs. 27. This variation of 
formula in vs. 31 may be an indication that this antithesis is the evange- 
list’s own addition to an original five-fold series of antitheses. Another 
point is more striking. Material topically related but structurally quite 
disturbing is included in some of these sections. For example, after the 
first antithesis, which deepens the prohibition of murder to forbid also 
anger and contemptuous speech, two units of tradition are inserted. 
Chap. 5 23 £. commands that an offering under way at the altar must be 
interrupted until reconciliation with one’s brother has been effected. 
Chap. 5 25¢., in this context, advises that a person in a quarrel (over a 
debt?) cool off and come to terms with his adversary before being 
thrown into prison. This latter section occurs in Luke in a quite different 
context (12 58 .). The location in Matthew is topical grouping of material 
without regard for the structural pattern into which it is inserted. 

The second antithesis is likewise expanded. The antithesis itself 
deepens the prohibition of adultery to forbid also lustful looking at a 
woman. Chap. 5 29 f. adds the command to sacrifice the right eye or hand 
if such drastic action is necessary to avoid sin. These two verses are 
essentially parallel to 18 s ¢., where they are paralleled by Mark 9 43, 47. 
In chap. 5 the author of Matthew appears to have added them to the 
original antithesis. 


9 Das Evangelium Matthaei (Berlin, 1904), p. 15. 
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The clearest example of inserting topically related material into an 
originally symmetrical structure is found in chap. 61-18. Vs. 1 warns 
against ostentation in fulfilling religious duties. Three examples follow: 
almsgiving, prayer, and fasting. The three paragraphs, vss. 2-4, 5 f., and 
16-18 are strikingly similar in sentence structure. Into this carefully 
constructed pattern vss. 7-15, which deal with prayer and give a pattern 
prayer, have been inserted. Topically they are in place; structurally 
they ruin the pattern and symmetry. 

Within this insertion occurs the Lord’s Prayer, in a form 50% longer 
than the Lukan version. Both forms present much the same wording 
as far as the two are parallel, and one might argue that both come from 
a common written source, and that the author of Matthew filled out 
that common form to get a more symmetrical or liturgical form. More 
likely, that liturgical effect had been obtained by a filling out of the 
form in regular church use, so that the author has only taken over a 
symmetrical form he found ready to hand. In this case, he has not marred 
the inherited pattern, as he has in other cases. 

The seven woes in chap. 23 13-36 may well be another example of a 
careful numerical arrangement which the author of Matthew has taken 
over from some source. Wellhausen’® pointed out that in the earlier 
verses of this chapter the denunciation of the scribes is put in the third 
person, but at this point the change to the second person is made. An- 
other point to note is that this seven-fold structure is not the frame- 
work by which the entire discourse is organized. This structure only 
begins when the discourse has progressed for some distance. This sug- 
gests that the author of Matthew knew such a series of woes and included 
it, but did not create it himself. His prefixing of topically related material 
has as its result that the discourse as a whole has no numerical or sym- 
metrical patern. 

If the numerical patterns are sometimes taken over intact, sometimes 
marred, and sometimes reduced in effectiveness by the insertion or addi- 
tion of topically related material, it would seem that such patterns and 
symmetry were not original with the evangelist but were due to his 
sources, oral or written. He would hardly have created such patterns 
only to mar their symmetry or regularity. He deliberately sacrifices 
inherited patterns to give fuller play to his dominant interest in topical 
arrangement of material. 

We should not say that he had no interest in orderly numerical 
patterns. It is he, and not a source, as has been thought, who has organ- 
ized his Gospel to give great prominence to the five great discourses 
which stand out by reason of both their bulk and the formal transition 
statement which follows each of the five. And I would think that he, 


10 Tbid., p. 117. 
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rather than a source, added parables in chap. 13 to give a total of seven. 
But this interest in pattern is subordinated to the interest in topical 
grouping of material. 

Who, then, first constructed the patterns which the author of 
Matthew used in altered form? We can hardly expect to answer this 
question with certainty. Such patterns, valuable as a help in memory, 
may best be considered to have originated in oral form. This does not 
preclude their later use in a document still earlier than our Matthew. 
But it suggests that they came originally from the tradition of the 
Jewish-Christian wing of early Christianity. 

The ultimate origin of these patterns might go back to Jesus. If so, 
he carefully formulated essentials of his teaching and taught the patterns 
verbatim to his followers, explaining them in subsequent discussion. 
This view resembles C. F. Burney’s claim* that Jesus arranged his 
central thoughts in poetic form to drive them home and aid in memory. 
Against this view is: 1) the apparent freedom and frequently occasional 
nature of the teaching of Jesus, and 2) the variations which the Gospels 
exhibit even when they give the same general content. 

The other possibility is that teachers of the early Jewish-Christian 
Church were concerned for effective form in Jesus’ sayings, and with an 
eye to their use in oral instruction arranged the tradition in patterns 
which would aid both memory and clear understanding. This seems to 
me the most reasonable assumption. 

It does not appear that the Gospel of Matthew is a direct product of 
that early period of oral tradition; we cannot say that this Gospel simply 
writes down the oral patterns with some variations. These patterns are 
relatively infrequent in the total Gospel. Other material which gives no 
sign of earlier pattern is interwoven with these patterns. Chap. 13, 
which has parallels with Mark 4 1-34, indicates that Matthew presents 
' material which has passed through both an oral and a written stage before 
finding its present form in Matthew. In other words, if the Gospel of 
Matthew is the work of an author who represented a vigorous school 
of teaching and interpretation, that school was not the earliest circle of 
Jewish-Christian teachers in Palestine, but a later group which knew 
Mark and other written materials. The writer of Matthew was remote 
enough from the earliest days of oral tradition to be free from its control. 
He was concerned to use material from diverse sources, and he felt no 
qualms when breaking an early pattern to insert other topically related 
material. He reflects but does not directly record early oral tradition. 


2 The Poetry of Our Lord (Oxford, 1925). 





A NOTE ON JOHN 10 1-18 
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HE exegetical analyst has a right, and even a certain obligation, to 
adopt as a working hypothesis, until the text itself forces him to 
abandon it, the view that a passage under consideration possesses literary 
unity and integrity. Difficulties in the thought of a text which otherwise 
does not immediately present irregularities of style, vocabulary, and 
syntax ought not be taken at once as reason for abandoning this hypoth- 
esis, but should occasion first of all a reexamination of the author’s 
argument and possible intentions.' It is the aim of this paper to attempt 
such a reexamination in the case of John 10 1-18.” 

The difficulities connected with this passage have to do primarily with 
the substance and coherence of its thought; they are raised above all by 
what appears on first sight to be the incongruity existing between the 
concern with # @vpa ‘the door’ in vss. 7-9 on the one hand, and the 
immediately subsequent and far clearer reference to 6 Toiuyv 6 Kadds 
‘the good shepherd’ on the other. The incongruity is heightened if we 
take vss. 1-5 also to be primarily a description of the “‘good shepherd,” 
as we seem almost by habit to do when we refer to the Discourse of 
John 10. 

The solutions vary — they involve necessarily some attention to the 
textual confusion of vs. 7 — but there seems to be a certain consensus 
that the interest of vss. 7-10 in the @ipa is secondary and represents a 
later interpretation of vss. 1-5 which missed the point of these verses and 
concentrated by mistake upon a secondary element within them, namely 


t Any other procedure, i. e. literary stratification on the basis of ‘‘Sachkritik” alone 
without verification from the side of ‘“‘Literarkritik,’’ must always appear arbitrary and 
subjective. Conversely, even where literary considerations finally force the exegete to 
abandon this hypothesis, his literary solutions must be intelligible from the point of 
view of “‘Sachkritik” and should include a plausible explanation of the present state and 
order of the text if this is not original. 

2 Besides the commentaries, cf. J. Schneider, ‘‘Zur Komposition von Joh. 10,” 
Coniectanea Neotestamentica, XI, in honorem Antonii Fridrichsen (Lund, 1947), pp. 
220-25; C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gosbel (Cambridge, 1953), pp. 
358-61; G. Bornkamm, art.‘ AbKos,” ThWBzNT, IV, 312-13; J. Jeremias, art. “#ipa,” 
ThWB2zNT, III, 178-80; E. Schweizer, Ego Eimi...(FRLANT, N.F., XXXVIII 
[Géttingen, 1939], 141-51). 
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% 9vpa, rather than upon the central idea of the wouuqy (vs. 2).3 All such 
solutions fail, however, to be satisfactory for the one decisive reason that 
they ignore the actual importance of the word @ipa in vss. 1-5; wouunv 
is in fact only a predicate in these verses, and the crucial point is the 
criterion according to which this predicate is assigned to one eigepx6- 
pevos ‘entrant’ rather than to another. This criterion is provided by the 
contrast between 61a Tis Ovpas ‘through the door’ and dAd\axdbev 
‘from another point.’ That vss. (7 and) 9 concentrate on 7 9ipa is very 
far from indicating a misunderstanding of vss. 1-5 on the part of some 
editor; in all the textual uncertainty of these verses there is evidence only 
that such an editor (if there is one here at all!) “got’’ the real point of 
vss. 1-5, not that he missed it. The possibility therefore remains that 
vss. 7-9 (10) are an integral part of the whole passage, vss. 1-18. 

If we turn to the third and last pa-t of the passage under review, 
10 11-18, the meaning is fairly clear. The good shepherd demonstrates his 
excellence as shepherd, the fact that he is 6 woiunv rather than a juo- 
O6wrés ‘hireling,’ by his readiness not to flee but to meet the adversary 
and to lay down his life for the sheep. Thus he demonstrates also his 
ownership of the sheep, in contrast to the hireling, od otk éorw Ta 
mpoBara tdca ‘to whom the sheep do not belong’ (vs. 12; cf. the recurrent 
phrase of chap. 17: wav 6 d€bwxas abr@ ‘all that thou hast given him’). 
This section ‘‘provides the evangelist with the clearest and most explicit 
statement he has yet permitted himself upon the Passion of Christ as a 
voluntary and vicarious self-sacrifice.’’> At this point the “‘logic’’ of the 
passage is fairly straightforward and the agreement of the commentators 
with each other fairly extensive. This is where the thought of the passage 
as a whole comes to a preliminary rest; what follows in vss. 19 #. con- 
cerns the response which the discourse calls forth. If, bearing these 
points in mind, we go back to the first part and read 10 1-5 as a unit, 
remembering also that the main thrust of these verses stems from the 
contrast between 61a THs Oipas and a\\axd0ev as the criterion by which 
the “‘shepherd of the sheep” is distinguished from a “‘thief and robber,” 


3 So Jeremias, op. cit., p. 179, ll. 4-6, and p. 180, Il. 3-7; Schweizer, op. cit., p. 143. 
Cf. Bultmann, Das Evangelium des Johannes (Gottingen, 1950), pp. 272-74; and W. 
Bauer, Das Johannesevangelium (3. Aufl.; Tiibingen, 1933), p. 139: the explanation in 
vs. 7 “‘kniipft an den relativ nebensachlichen Begriff ‘Tiir’ an, wahrend wir zu héren 
erwarten, wer der Hirt ist.” 

4°To insist that teva THY Wuxnv is here meant to indicate only a subjective 
willingness to ‘risk,’ ‘pledge,’ or ‘stake’ one’s life (‘‘denn fiir einen Hirten ist es wohl 
charakteristisch, dass er sein Leben fiir die Schafe riskiert, nicht aber, dass er es fiir sie 
opfert,” Bultmann, op. cit., p. 282, fn. 2) is perhaps to press the Evangelist’s logic too 
relentlessly into the mold of a general and pragmatic definition of ‘‘shepherd,” whereas 
actually the Christ-event (with its culmination in death) governs the presentation and 
not infrequently threatens to break through the confines of the categories employed. 

5 Dodd, op. cit., p. 360. 
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it is virtually impossible to avoid the conclusion that #ipa is here used 
to refer not to the person of Christ but to his death as the means of his 
passage els TV ab’ANV TOV TpoBaTwy ‘into the enclosure, abode of the 
sheep.’ The phrase avaBaivey &d\d\axO8ev (lit. ‘to ascend from another 
point’) makes the reference to Christ’s death clearer still, inasmuch as 
dvaBaive ‘to ascend’ is several times the Johannine equivalent for 
bYwhjvar ‘to be lifted up,’ being applied to Jesus’ return to the Father 
and his entry into his glory. The point of the contrast is therefore that 
a legitimate claim to be shepherd rather than thief must rest on legiti- 
mate entry — via death. Of course the reference to death is veiled at 
this stage of the Gospel (10 6), but it is clearer than the earlier references 
in 3 13 and 6 62. It becomes clearer still in 10 11-18, as we have seen, and 
the climax is reached just before the Passion Narrative begins: “Truly, 
truly, I say to you, unless the grain of wheat falls into the earth and dies, 
it remains alone; but if it dies, it bears much fruit’’ (12 24).7 

In other words, the whole passage 10 1-18 raises the question of true 
and false claims to messiahship. The claimants are contrasted first in 
terms of their means of entry (‘‘entering through the door’ versus 
“ascending from another point’’), then in terms of their action in crisis 
(“laying down one’s life’’ versus ‘‘leaving the sheep and fleeing’’). This is 
the consistent and unifying thread that runs through the whole passage. 
The exegetical confusion arises from the fact that the claimants are not 
designated by nouns in the first part, whereas they are in the second; 
in vss. 1-5, the noun @vpa is the criterion, the means of entry, but in 
vss. 10-18, the criteria are expressed with verbs. In the transitional 
verses 7-10, between these two parts, the exegetical confusion has to some 
extent become a textual one; the intent of the transitional section is that 
the messianic claimant who is known by the ‘‘door”’ he uses is himself the 
“door,” first to the sheep (vs. 7), then of the sheep (vs. 9), in preparation 
for the changed perspective of vss. 11 #. What is at first the ‘‘door’”’ by 
which the true 7ouunv enters becomes the “‘door’’ by which communion 
of the sheep with the shepherd is established (r7s dwv7s abrod axovev 
‘hearing his voice,’ THv dwvqv abrod eidévar ‘knowing his voice,’ 
Ta téta rpdBata dwvety kar’ dvoua ‘calling his own sheep by name’; 


6 Cf. John 3 13, 6 62, 20 17 (bis); this is not to deny of course that within the figure 
the ab’d7 is thought of as being surrounded by a wall which the thief “climbs over” 
(Bultmann, op. cit., p. 283, fn. 4). 

7 The pattern thus outlined is disturbed only at one point; namely, in the famous 
crux of 2017, where o}rrw dvaBEeBnxa is spoken by the risen Jesus to Mary (cf. Dodd, 
op. cit., pp. 442-43). Nevertheless the existence of the present, dvaBaivw, in the same 
verse and the absence of any resistance to Thomas’ request in 20 26-29 seem to mean that 
otmw dvaBéBnxa ought to be read with full emphasis on its ‘“‘Aktionsart’’ (i. e. not 
as an aorist); in one sense, Jesus’ dvaGaive is not complete until the “insufflation” 
(20 22), but it is already under way with the crucifixion. 
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10 3-4); this in turn becomes the “door” for the sheep, by which they 
too find sustenance (voujy ebpioxey 10 9). At the same time, the dis- 
course has shifted from the 3rd to the 1st person, in line with the pattern 
which can be discerned also in chaps. 4, 6, and 11. Christ is himself, by 
virtue of his death, the ‘“‘door’’ as he is also the “way” (144-8); by 
precisely the same token he is the ‘‘good shepherd.” 

That this is the correct approach to the passage 10 1-18 as a whole is 
confirmed by the ease with which it now follows upon the reference to 
sight and blindness in 9 40-41, and by the natural way in which the 
“schism’’ of 10 19-21 and the demand of 10 2 for an open statement of 
messiahship follow in the subsequent context.® 

John 10 1-18 thus finds Jesus’ messianic claim confirmed and vindi- 
cated rather than contradicted by his death upon the cross. This it 
shares with other passages in the Fourth Gospel which also lead to the 
question of the meaning of Jesus’ death for the Evangelist — but the 
full development of this theme lies beyond the scope of this paper. 


8 The backward reference to chap. 9 in 10 21 (rupAGv d6GOadpods avot~at) does not 
disturb this sequence. In any case it is secondary; the oxiopa is dta tovs NOyous 
TOUTOUS. 
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NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum: Sachwérterbuch zur Auseinandersetzung des 
Christentums mit der antiken Welt, herausgegeben von Theodor Klauser. Stuttgart: 
Hiersemann Verlag. Lieferung 17: Christusbild-Claudianus I. Lieferung 18: Claudia- 
nus I (Forts.)-Constantinus der Grosse. Lieferung 19: Constantinus der Grosse (Forts.)- 
Cyprianus III. Cols. 1-480. 1955-6. 12.50 DM each. 


It is a pleasure to report the appearance of three more fascicules which open the 
third volume of this admirable work. The first article, Christusbild (J. Kollwitz) is a 
notable presentation of the concepts predominant in different periods. Specially relevant 
to JBL are also Christusepitheta (A. Stuiber), Chronologie (A. Hermann-F. Schmidtke- 
L. Koep),! Claudius (W. den Boer),? Contactus (H. Wagenvoort),3 Corpus Christi (H. 
Schlier).4 There is much else of interest: e. g. Cicero (C. Becker), which constitutes a 
chapter in the history of education and culture; Claudianus I (W. Schmid), which is 
illuminating for the religious No Man’s Land of the end of the 4th century;5 Clemens 
Romanus II (B. Rehm), a study of the complicated problem of the Clementine litera- 
ture;® Clementia (K. Winkler) a fine treatment of a significant idea;? Coercitio (H. M. 
Last), which rounds out the article Christenverfolgung; Coemeterium (Kollwitz); Con- 


* Something might be added on Jewish eras after the time of the OT; cf. S. Poz- 
nanski, Enc. Rel. Eth., 111, 123, and A. Mischcon on Abodah Zarah 9 (in I. Epstein, 
Babylonian Talmud). 

2 The ascription of the ‘‘Nazareth edict’? about tomb-violation to Claudius is at 
best possible and, I think, unlikely, and the suggested connection with Matt 28 134. 
quite improbable (cf. Am. J. Phil., LX [1939], 118 ff.; note that the express reference 
is to tombs for relatives); against the supposed precedent in early Republican law, cf. 
JBL, LX (1941), 90 ff. On the edict, cf. now J. H. Oliver, Cl. Phil., XLIX (1954), 180 ff. 

3 Note cols. 416 f. on a possible contrast between simple touching and the laying on 
of hands. 

4 The Philonic reference on col. 446 to ‘‘qu. in Gen. 117’’ should be corrected to 
“qu. in Exod. II, 117’; note R. Marcus ad loc. (II, 168) on the Christianization of the’ 
text. 

5 Carm. min. XXXII (discussed cols. 162 f.) seems to me a tour de force — stating 
Christology with Ovidian elegance. 

6 Had Rehm been spared to scholarship, it would have been valuable to have his 
comments on the views of Schoeps. 

7 Note that misericordia never acquired the status of a personification except in 
renderings of “‘altar of Eleos’’ (R. E. Wycherley, Cl. Quart., XLVIII [1954], 143 ff.; 
Clementia in Stat. Theb. XII, 482 was required by meter). Misericors, unlike Clemens, 
does not appear as a proper name; Elémon occurs in Kaibel, Epigr. gr. 415 (pagan) 
and Panteleémon is known in hagiography. 
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sensus (Koep). The palm may be thought to go to J. Vogt’s masterly treatment of 
Constantine. The last quarter of a century has seen very active and fruitful study of 
the problems presented by the first Christian emperor;® here is an eminently just and 
original appraisal. 


ARTHUR DarBy Nock 


Life in Christ, by Théo Preiss. Chicago: Alec R. Allenson, 1954. Pp. 104. $1.50. 


This book (No. 13 of “Studies in Biblical Theology”’) consists of five essays trans- 
lated by Harold Knight from La Vie en Christ (Neuchatel: Delachaux et Niestlé, 1952). 
The author, now lamentably deceased, was a brilliant pastor and scholar of the French 
Reformed Church. 

The essays are titled: ‘Justification in Johannine Thought”; “Life in Christ and 
Social Ethics in the Epistle to Philemon”; ‘“‘The Mystery of the Son of Man”; “The 
Vision of History in the New Testament”; and ‘Was the Last Supper a Paschal Meal?”’ 
Though seemingly miscellaneous, the essays are in fact rather tightly held together by 
the author’s overarching understanding of the theology of the NT. 

Central in this theology for Preiss is the eschatological perspective, in which the 
cosmic conflict between the forces of good and evil is the dominant feature. Jesus is the 
Son of Man from heaven who has come as God’s Sa/é*h to accomplish through his act of 
identification and substitution the justification of men before the bar of God’s final 
judgment. Justification in the NT must be seen as cosmic and objective rather than as 
individualistic and subjective. In the work of justification Jesus thought of himself as 
the heavenly Man of the apocalypses, the Judge of the last day, who must first fulfil the 
role of the Servant of Isa 53. His identification with suffering and sinful men was so 
complete that acts of loving service done to all such are literally done to the Son of 
Man. In the cosmic conflict and its judicial denouement the Spirit and the Son of Man 
function as paracletes. The God — Son of Man — Spirit — believer relationship in the 
NT, thinks Preiss, is conceived in a juridical way: Jesus as Son of Man is related to the 
Father as ambassador-witness and to believers as deliverer from demonic powers, and, 


with the Spirit, as paraclete now and in the final judgment. This relationship he calls 
‘Suridical mysticism.”” The early Church believed it stood between D-day and V-day 
(Preiss citing Cullmann), the powers of evil having been dealt a decisive blow but the 
mopping-up operation yet to be accomplished in the glorious return of Christ. 


Preiss is unhappy about both Dodd and Bultmann. The former, he says, “dissolves 
eschatology in a sort of Platonizing idealism,” while the latter “lapses into a sort of 
existentialist gnosis where history loses its meaning except in its reduced anthropological 
terms” (p. 65). Though no fundamentalist-literalist, Preiss believes the full glory of NT 
thinking can be apprehended only when the eschatological structure is left intact. 


8 Cf. now J. Straub, Historia, IV (1955), 297 ff. on Constantine’s refusal to go up 
to the Capitol after entering Rome. 
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Preiss has contributed to our understanding of the NT in calling attention to the 
juridical aspect in its theology, even in the Fourth Gospel. His clear grasp of the 
centrality of the doctrine of the Son of Man in the thinking of Jesus himself and in the 
NT as a whole serves to highlight the underlying unity in NT thought and to provide 
a firm theological basis for Christian social ethics. His chapter on ‘‘The Mystery of the 
Son of Man” quite shattered the ethico-social complacency of this reviewer. His treat- 
ment of the Last Supper was both critically satisfying and theologically illuminating. 
He is a writer of unusual penetration, comprehensiveness, and religious insight. This 
sort of scholarship, at once critical and religiously fertile, is of immense significance for 
the life and work of the Church. 


Epwarp P. BLAIR 


La tradition, probléme exégétique, historique et théologique, by Oscar Cullmann (‘‘Cahiers 
théologiques,”” No. 33). Neuchatel and Paris: Delachaux et Niestlé S.A., 1953. Pp. 54. 
3 fr. 50. 


Die Tradition als exegetisches, historisches und theologisches Problem, by Oscar Cullmann 
(trans. Pierre Schénenberger). Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1954. Pp. 56. Fr. 5. 


This small volume brings together two stimulating essays on the problem of the 


tradition, the one exegetical (chap. i), the other an inter-confessional discussion (chaps. 
ii and iii). The first is available in English under the title ‘‘ ‘Kyrios’ as Designation for 
the Oral Tradition Concerning Jesus (Paradosis and Kyrios),”’ in the Scottish Journal of 
Theology, III (1950), 180-97. It begins with the problem posed by I Cor 11 23, where the 
narrative concerning the Eucharist is attributed both to the “tradition” and to the 
“Lord.” The significance of this Pauline usage is found neither in the assumption that 


the “tradition” is really only the Church’s religious experience presented as if it were 
historical memory, nor in the affirmation that the tradition goes back to the historical 
Jesus, but rather in the conviction that the life of the Church’s historical tradition is the 
action of the heavenly Lord. Paul accentuates the historical aspect of the tradition by 
employing (I Cor 11 23, 15 3) technical rabbinic terms for the tradition, and accentuates 
its contemporaneity by presenting it as spoken in the present (e. g., I Cor 7 10) to the 
Church by the heavenly Lord. The unity of this two-sided outlook is rooted in Jesus’ 
view of himself as the messianic paradosis which fulfils the law, so that for Paul Christ 
is the new law, written on the heart by the Lord the Spirit (II Cor 3; similarly John 16 13, 
14 26). The possibility of a tradition which is not ‘from men’’ (Gal 1 12) is finally rooted 
in the fact of the apostles, who had been in direct contact with the Lord. The relation- 
ship of apostolic authority to the tradition seems to be the point at which this investiga- 
tion could be most profitably continued. For in Gal 1 it is precisely the apostolic author- 
ity of the original disciples which Paul designates the “tradition of men,” a problem into 
which the essay does not enter. On the other hand it is difficult to see in the “ego’’ of 
I Cor 11 23 and 7 10 (the French edition, p. 27, reads incorrectly 7 11) a reference to the 
apostolic self-consciousness, inasmuch as the “grace of fidelity,” in transmitting the 
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tradition which had been received second hand and in supplying advice where the tra- 
dition is silent, has not been previously established as a specific apostolic gift. A further 
investigation of this gift would not only support the interpretation of these two texts, 
where the term apostle does not occur, but would also provide in itself a valuable study. 

Chap. ii, “The Significance of the Uniqueness of the Apostolic Office,” identifies 
the years A. D. 1-70 as a unique period in the history of salvation, in which the apostles 
fulfil “exactly the functions which are those of Christ himself,’ and in this sense have 
no successors. Chap. iii, “The Significance of the Fixation of the Canon by the Church 
of the Second Century,” points to the beginning of the NT canon around A. D. 150 as 
an act of primary importance in the history of salvation, in which the Church does not 
assert its own authority, but rather for all time acknowledges the normativeness of the 
apostolic authority to which it submits. One can regret that the treatment in chaps. ii 
and iii is, perhaps by the very nature of the case, less exegetical than the first essay- 
One could also wish that this booklet, at least in its German edition, had been rounded 
out with a contribution to the inner-Protestant debate on the role of history in theology, 
in terms, e. g., of Rudolf Bultmann’s chapter on “Paradosis and Historical Tradition” 
in the third Lieferung (1953) of his Theology of the New Testament. But in the case of 
such a prolific and comprehensive scholar as Cullmann, one can look with expectation 
to the future. 


James M. RosBINsoN 
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THE RISEN LORD 


Floyd V. Filson 


The professor of New Testament literature and history at McCormick 
Theological Seminary here formulates a biblical theology using the Resurrec- 
tion as the interpretive fact — proclaiming that the entire Bible gains its 
unity from this one event. The relationship of Christ to Israel, the Old Tes- 
tament, the Kingdom, the Cross, the Father, the Spirit, the Church, the Chris- 
tian, and the final goal, are dealt with successively, resulting in a relevant 
study of the meaning of Christ for the twentieth century. 
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The Early Church and the Coming Great Church, by John Knox. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1955. Pp. 160. $2.50. 


In the brief period of a single decade, the Hoover Lectures on Christian Unity, 
administered by the Disciples Divinity House of the University of Chicago, have 
achieved preeminent status among American lectureships distinguished for the scholarly 
treatment of crucial religious issues. The roster of Hoover lecturers to date tells vividly 
in personal terms how this has come about. On that list are two bishops, an editor, a 
college president, and a theological professor. 

When, early last year, the name of John Knox of Union was announced as Hoover 
lecturer for 1955, the acclaim was instant and unanimous. Now it can be affirmed that 
virtually no thoughtful person who heard the lectures in Chicago, or who read them when 
they were published (before delivery!), was disappointed in them. Indeed they do not 
disappoint. They enhance the luster of the series of which they are a part. 

The central theme of the 1955 Hoover Lectures, as specified by the title, is thor- 
oughly Knoxian: The Early Church and the Coming Great Church. Indicated is a synoptic 
examination of most challenging ancient efforts at the solution of a difficult nexus of 
problems, with most stimulating current programs, projected for the future, on the same 
issue. What has the ancient Church to tell the future Church about the unification of 
the Christian community? 

At the very outset the author begins his analysis of the ancient situation with the 
factual recognition that at no time, anciently or more recently, has the Christian Church 
ever been thoroughly united. By exact biblical criticism he provides needed corrective 
to current exaggerations and idealizations about conditions in the primitive Christian 
period. Furthermore he discovers good pragmatic reasons for stressing the diversity 
and disjunctiveness of the early Church even in relation to the proposals for unification 
in the Church of the future. 

In comparison with and in contrast to a single vivid chapter devoted to the separa- 
tive aspects of primitive Christian life, there follow four spontaneous and full chapters 
dedicated to the elucidation of the unitive phases of early Christian experience. From 
the point of view of content these factors are described as the shared spiritual life of 
early Christian communities, and the shared religious faith of early believers. From the 
perspective of development in periods of time, there is the differentiation between the 
merest beginnings of formal community order, diversified and indefinite in the pr:-nitive 
period of the first century; and the period of more formalized unification structures that 
characterized the end of the second century. To be expected in these chapters is the 
author’s native Protestant appreciation of the basic significance of the shared elements 
of life and spirit and religious faith. This is genuine and it is persuasively presented. 
Less to be expected, however, is his reasonable, non-native, Catholic appreciation of the 
practical importance of more formal unification patterns structured as creed or canon 
or liturgy or polity. 

When it comes finally to specifying the meaning of ancient church experience for 
planning the Church of the future, John Knox urges not the restoration of concrete 
ancient patterns, either primitive or patristic, but rather the fulfilment of a compre- 
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hensive historical process, anciently initiated, of communal striving for effective unifica- 
tion in more and more meaningful ways. 

In this connection, because it might otherwise be missed, the author’s conception of 
“catholic” deserves to be understood for its fully rounded worth. To John Knox, 
“catholic” connotes not only integrity and universality, but also adequacy and fulness 
as well (p. 128). An ideal of such character and scope and dimension requires long 
periods of time for anything like cultural and religious realization. It cannot be done 
in a generation or a century. -Early Christians made the merest start at a beginning in 
that general direction. Today some sectors of the Christian community have indicated 
concrete proposals that seem to promise appreciable advance. The 1955 Hoover Lectures 
give admirable encouragement and excellent help in this vast effort. 


Haroip R. WILLOUGHBY 


A Companion to the Study of St. Augustine, ed. Roy W. Battenhouse. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1955. Pp. xiii +425. $5.50. 


This is a very useful volume. The fifteen chapters which comprise it were written 
by sixteen different men, all members of a theological society, at five of the meetings of 
which, during the years 1945-47, Augustine was the repeated subject of discussion. It 
was determined to publish a volume embodying the essays written for these sessions, 
together with several others, in part as a recognition of the contribution of the African 
Doctor Gratiae to subsequent Christian theology, in part because of the conviction that 
while dead he yet speaks, with a definite word to us in the West, grappling with present- 
day issues. The fact that the year the book was in press (1954) was the sixteen- 
hundredth anniversary of Augustine’s birth adds to its timeliness. 


That Western theology has been scarcely more than a series of footnotes to Augus- 
tine may be true, as is asserted. It is also true that in some circles, especially since the 


Reformation, this indebtedness has at times been somewhat obscured, for while still 
alive he was speaking anonymously through the mouths of those who seemed rather 
more original than they really were. To what extent, however, he is wisely chosen as a 
guide for modern thought is to me less certain than it obviously is to the present col- 
laborators of this volume. Some of his insights and emphases are timeless; others, and 
they are many, appear to me as remote, if not definitely perverse, as is much of con- 
temporary biblical theology, which in many ways is but a constant and repeated echo 
of the bifurcated African bishop. 

But while one may perhaps doubt the repeated, almost wistful confidence that in the 
resuscitated insights of the Bishop of Hippo we will find our answers to present-day 
problems, he cannot fail to find the volume a mighty useful and usable introduction to a 
figure whose influence, be it for good or bad, has been very great. That it is impossible 
to understand aright the development of Christian thought without a knowledge of 
those who shaped it and whose hands were heavy is one thing. To wish to follow them 
as guides today is quite another. 
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This volume falls into three sections. The first contains three essays of general 
introduction: The Significance of St. Augustine Today (D. D. Williams), a very useful 
quick summary of his Life (R. W. Battenhouse’, and an excellent and readable survey 
of his work as a pastor (J. B. Bernadin). All three of these chapters are illuminating 
and provide a balanced introduction to the man himself and his world. Then follow 
in Part II seven essays devoted to his major writings. (Battenhouse had considered 
in some detail the Confessions in his Life.) These seven are The Earliest Writings 
(D. E. Roberts), On Christian Instruction (T. S. K. Scott-Craig), The Anti-Manichean 
Writings (S. R. Hopper), The Anti-Donatist Writings (F. W. Dillistone), The Anti- 
Pelagian Writings (Paul Lehmann), The Trinity (C. C. Richardson), and The City of 
God (E. R. Hardy, Jr.). In each of these essays there is a rapid survey of the several 
works, often judicious suggestions as how best to approach them, and a discussion of 
(some of) the principal emphases. Augustine lived in the 4th—5th centuries, not the 20th, 
and one can never forget that as he wades through his dated rhetorical oratory. It was 
the fashion then not to stick too close to one’s last, but to introduce frequent asides and 
go on many rambles far from the main road. In part this was to relieve the monotony, 
in part to show the author’s ingenuity and far-flung knowledge. Augustine needed no 
such encouragement. In all his principal writings — not infrequently in his shorter 
ones — is found page after page of material in no slightest way related to his supposedly 
main topic. The fact that many of his works were composed over a period of many 
years may in part account for their puzzling, at times maddening, prolixity and dis- 
order. As one of the essayists quite properly remarks, “‘A more direct and better organ- 
ized style would have lightened the cares of his readers.’’ Indeed it would! Part III 
contains five essays, each devoted to some important aspect of Augustine’s thought: 
Faith and Reason (R. E. Cushman), The Creation of the World (W. A. Christian), The 
Person and Work of Christ (A. C. Outler), The Christian Ethic (T. J. Bigham and A. T. 
Mollegen), and The Devotional Life (Roger Hazelton). 

Each essay has a series of notes, to each of which is prefixed a brief list of books for 
suggested further reading. The notes to some of the essays are few in number and 
restricted severely to the identification of quoted words; in others they are very numer- 


ous and contain critical comments and illuminating discussion. It is a pity that they 
could not have been set as all notes should be set, viz., as footnotes where the reader’s 


eye can easily scan them, not gathered in a maddening arcana at the end of the essay. 
Publishers who insist on this unnecessary annoyance to give the fiction of a clean and 
untechnical page will have much to answer for at the judgment bar, if, as our theologians 
assure us, justice is still an attribute of the Almighty. 

Naturally in a volume such as this there is a deal of repetition. That appears to me 
no flaw but a point of strength, for in these days of ignorance of the day before yesterday 
the average reader will find these repetitions very helpful. It is fair to say that it is not 
until the fourth or fifth reading or restatement that some of the matters become vaguely 
comprehensible. This is in part due to Augustine himself, in part to the fact that no 
theologian appears to think he has done a respectable job unless he expresses himself in a 
jargon as opaque as it is unattractive. If the volume actually becomes a college textbook 


“for a semester course on Augustine” or has appeal ‘‘for the average clergyman’ — as 
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the editor hopes — it is safe to say that both of these groups of readers will find the 
repetitions a godsend, n-* a handicap. 

The editor is to be congratulated on the essential unity he has achieved in collecting 
— and, I fancy, editing — the several essays. If “unity’’ — at least a fictitious one — 
had not been achieved, Augustine, whose fetish it was, must surely have returned from 
wherever he may at presen’ be to smite his traducer. In large measure the several 
writers are in substantia! ae. »ment. The principal differences which I detected were 
but two: 1) the exte.s: Augustine may properly be said to have remained in the 
clutches of Neoplatonism; 2) the degree that they admitted deficiencies in the thinking 
and character of their hero. Again and again one of them would come close to the 
point, to me so clear, that in Augustine we have a strange combination of two distinct 
and different men, perhaps not quite of the sort immortalized by Stevenson, yet def- 
initely of the sort which Goethe longed to be; but in every case, though the evidence 
seemed to force the answer Yes, they were able by a sort of theological obliqueness to 
discover that two actually equals one, and thus achieve a type of unsteady unity in the 
saint. 

In a word, to repeat the first sentence of this review, this is a mighty useful book 
and one which every serious student of the past should wish to study — one studies this 
book; he does not read it — even though, as a student of history, he may be a bit dubious 
as to the propriety of taking as his Fides Achates one whose fundamental thesis, even 
though it is now choired by one bank of theological angels, was: ‘Unless you believe, 


you will not understand.” 


Morton S. ENsLIN 


The Tosefta, according to the Codex Vienna, with Variants from the Codex Erfurt, Genizah 
MSS. and Editio Princeps: Vol. 1, Zera‘im; Tosefta Ki-fshutah, a Comprehensive Com- 
mentary on the Tosefta: Vols. I and II, Zera‘im; (in Hebrew), by Saul Lieberman. New 
York: Louis Rabinowitz Research Institute in Rabbinics at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, 1955. Pp. xv-+293+3 plates; xxii+480; 481-872. $15.00. 


The Tosefta is a collection of material most of which is reliably attributed to rabbis 
of the late first, second, and early third centuries a. p. Though the collection is no 
doubt correctly described by its name as a “supplement” (sc. to the Mishna), it is of 
considerable importance for NT scholarship because it is much richer than the Mishna 
in parables, short stories, and the like, which, because of their similarity in literary 
form to the material in the Gospels, make both the similarities and the differences of 
content more easily noticeable. 

Unfortunately, the texts hitherto available (chiefly those of the Rom Talmud and 
of Zuckermandel’s edition) have been based on inferior MSS or, yet worse, on earlier 
printed editions." 


t This in spite of Zuckermandel’s claim to the contrary; see Lieberman, Tosefta, I, vii. 
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Therefore we have particular reason to be grateful to Dean Lieberman for under- 
taking this re-edition of the text — of which the first volume is here reviewed — and 
for carrying it through with such meticulous care that from now on any one who wishes 
to use the Tosefta must use this edition. By painstaking comparison of every verse 
with all the parallel passages in the Talmuds and in the other collections of rabbinic 
material, with the fragments from the Geniza, and with all the quotations and inter- 
pretations of it to be found in the whole history of rabbinic scholarship, he has con- 
clusively demonstrated the superiority of the Vienna MS. He has therefore printed 
that MS as his text, correcting only the indubitable errors and omissions, and has 
printed below the text references to the parallel passages, an extremely full apparatus, 
and a brief commentary intended only to fill the gaps of the material, explain its sudden 
changes of reference, call attention to instances in which the reading in the apparatus 
is to be preferred to that in the text, and so on. 

No less important than his edition of the text is his full commentary, Tosefta Ki- 
fshutah, which either quotes or summarizes the most important parallels, by analysis 
of them establishes the reading to be preferred, summarizes the previous discussion 
of the questions involved, and increases wisdom not so often by dictating the one correct 
interpretation as by showing fully how the text has been interpreted now in one sense, 
now in another. The result is a commentary which is almost a historical anthology of 
rabbinic exegesis. This is not to say that Lieberman fails to arrive at opinions of his 
own. On the contrary, he has a remarkable gift for analysis and takes particular delight 
in slicing through learned obfuscation. The title he has chosen, ‘“‘The Plain Sense of 
the Tosefta,” is no idle boast, and it may well be that professional talmudists will find 
in his analyses the greatest of his contributions to the study, except, of course, for his 
establishment of the text. There is no doubt that his work gains immensely in breadth 
and weight by its presentation of conflicting opinions, and for one who is not a profes- 
sional talmudist it is an invaluable introduction to the methods and objectives of 
rabbinic legal interpretation. 

Those objectives were limited. Therefore the student who goes to the commentary 
for information as to the social significance or historical background of the material in 
the Tosefta is not apt to find much directly presented for his purpose. For instance, in 
the discussion of the second chapter of the tractate Demai, which deals with the organiza- 
tion of the haberim — a subject of the very greatest importance for the understanding 
of ancient Judaism, and no less difficult than important — there is one brief paragraph 
referring to the fact that this organization resembled that of the Essenes. A couple 
of footnotes refer to Lieberman’s article in this Journal (LX XI [1952], 199 ff.) on the 
Dead Sea ‘‘Manual of Discipline.’’ Otherwise the rules given in the text are treated one 
by one; there is no considerable attempt to determine their relation to the structure of 
the organization as a whole, still less to determine its place in relation to the Jewish 
community in Palestine. This absence of social framework is particularly regrettable 
in this volume because it deals with the agricultural laws, the social implications of 
which are incalculably important for the history both of Judaism and of Christianity. 
(Jf Jesus was a Galilean peasant and if the Galilean villages of his time were largely 
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Pharisaic Jewish communities, then these laws, or laws very much like them, would 
be the framework of the real social and economic Sitz im Leben of his teaching — as 
opposed to those imaginary Sitze so easily invented because quite unrelated to any 
known Jewish society.) Fortunately, Lieberman promises a general introduction — 
no doubt to be published at the conclusion of the edition, which has five more volumes 
to go. Perhaps that introduction will supply the general picture necessary for the under- 
standing of many details. It is to be hoped so, not only because of the absolute need 
for such a picture, but also because Lieberman’s mastery of the rabbinic material is 
combined with a wide knowledge of Greek and Roman literature which makes him 
uniquely capable of picturing Judaism as it existed in its pagan environment. 

In conclusion, a word must be said of the unusual beauty and legibility of these 
books as books, and of the perspicuous arrangement of their contents. Physically, no 
less than intellectually, they are an honor to the Rabinowitz Institute and to the 
Jewish Theological Seminary. 


Morton SMITH 


Annotated Bibliography of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, 1914-1939, by 
Bruce M. Metzger (Foreword by E. C. Colwell). “Studies and Documents,” ed. Silva 
Lake and Carsten Hoeg, Vol. XVI. Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1955. Pp. xviii+ 
133. 


This volume is an exhaustive bibliography ‘‘of books, monographs, studies, disserta- 
tions, and articles which deal with the textual criticism of the New Testament” from 
1914 to 1939 inclusive. Professor Metzger has made with his usual thoroughness a care- 
ful search through almost 250 periodicals and serials in all important occidental lan- 
guages (except Russian). The nearly 1200 titles are not only carefully arranged accord- 
ing to their appropriate classifications (Handbooks, Greek MSS, Versions, etc.) but 
are cross-referenced as well for the textual critic’s convenience. Equally valuable are 
the brief comments and notes on the scope and method of treatment of hundreds of 
the important titles. Appended is an index of names of authors and co-authors of the 
items listed. The usefulness of the appendix could have been increased by adding the 
names mentioned in the titles, e. g. Erasmus in No. 1187. This is but an insignificant 
trifle compared with the enormous value of the bibliography to all users. The volume 
is an indispensable handbook to all NT textual critics, who have been saved an endless 
amount of fruitless search through many journals that might be expected to contain 
relevant articles. The author deserves the well-merited gratitude of scholars for his 
painstaking labors. He will, I am sure, forgive the reviewer for noting the accidental 
misspelling of his name in No. 717. 


JacoB GEERLINGS 
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Rim i rannee Khristianstvo, by R. Yu. Vipper. Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk 
SSSR, 1954. Pp. 267. 


The Nestor among Russian historians of antiquity, Prof. Robert Yur’evich Vipper 
(born in 1859), has recently published, through the Institute of History of the Academy 
of Sciences at Moscow, another volume in which he deals with the origins of Christianity. 
In 1946 his Vozniknovenie khristianskot literatury (The Beginning of Christian Literature; 
287 pp.) appeared, in which he argued that the Shepherd of Hermas and the Didaché 
were the ‘‘Predecessors of Christianity’ and that the documents in the NT were com- 
posed still later during the 2nd century. 

In his more recent volume (Rome and Early Christianity) Vipper begins by con- 
sidering the state and religion in the ancient Greco-Roman world, giving special atten- 
tion to the works of Seneca and Pliny the Elder. He then treats of religio-political groups 
in Judea in the first century of our era, relying chiefly on the writings of Josephus and 
Tacitus. In his chapter on the Essenes (pp. 84 ff.) he makes no mention of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls; on the contrary, he closes with a reference to the writings of Friedrich 
Engels! Next he outlines his view of the origin and development of Christianity: Jesus 
and Christ were two different figures; Jesus was a deity that became coalesced with the 
messianic figure expected by Israel; in time the combined figure, Jesus Christ, acquired 
a certain reality in the minds of his devotees. In the second main section of his book 
Vipper attempts to show in greater detail under what circumstances the “historical” 
Jesus was created. He focuses attention on political and social opinions among the 
ruling classes of the Roman Empire, as well as on the moral and philosophical move- 
ments in Greco-Roman society of the 2nd century. The beginnings of the Gospel my- 
thology date sometime during the reign of Hadrian (A. D. 117-38) when the Acta Pilati, 
the Aéya "Inaod, and the ‘“Memoirs of the Apostles,’’ referred to by Justin Martyr, had 
their origin (pp. 174 ff.). In this “era of syncretism’’ even Plutarch (A. D. 45-120) is 
regarded by Vipper as a source which was utilized by the three Synoptic writers (p. 171). 
It is not surprising that Vipper emphasizes Marcion’s influence upon the’ developing 
Church and thinks that Luke’s Gospel arose subsequent to Marcion (p. 229). The book 
concludes with a quotation from the works of Karl Marx depreciating Christianity. 

Although Vipper shows acquaintance with a certain amount of recent Western 
scholarship — he refers to John Knox’s book on Marcion (1942) and quotes from Will 
Durant’s Caesar and Christ (1944) — it is obvious that his orientation is totally within ° 
the orbit of the Christ-myth school that flourished in certain circles earlier this century. 
He quotes with approval A. Niemojewski’s Gott Jesus (1910) and Wm. B. Smith’s Ecce 
Deus (1910). Apparently Vipper is unaware of such careful and scientific examinations 
of the evidence for the historicity of Jesus as those by F. C. Conybeare, S. J. Case, and 
H. G. Wood.? 

Bruce M. METZGER 


? Vipper represents, it may be observed, the point of view expressed in the Great 
Soviet Encyclopedia (Bol'shaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya). In the first edition of this 
monumental work, embracing 65 volumes, the article on “Jesus Christ’? by H. Rumyan- 
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How Our Bible Came to Us, by H. G. G. Herklots. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1954. Pp. 174. $3.50. 


H. G. G. Herklots begins his book by referring to a part of the coronation ceremony 
of Queen Elizabeth II in which the Archbishop of Canterbury presents to her Majesty 
“this Book, the most valuable thing that this world affords.” The introduction sets the 
tone of the book, for the reader is immediately aware of the fact that Herklots’ book 
on the transmission of the Bible is designed not to propose new discoveries of original 
research but to tell the layman the story of how we got our English Bible. Thus the 
story begins with the version most familiar to the English reader, the King James 
Version, and reaches back through the centuries to narrate episodes of translators’ 
efforts to make the Bible available to men of diverse countries and eras of western 
history. 

The first episode begins with the impact of the Renaissance movement in Italy 
upon scholars in their search for Hebrew and Greek MSS of the OT and NT. The 
revolutionary aspects of this new adventure were tremendous, for it led scholars to 
criticize the sacred Vulgate and to presume that they might surpass the work of Jerome. 
The next episode takes us to the Middle Ages, when ecclesiastical Latin dominated the 
oral and written forms of the clergy’s communication with the Church’s members. 
Only the ordained men of the Church were permitted to read the Scriptures to the laity, 
whose duty it was to listen. In Italy the Waldensian and Lollard heretics set off the 
protest against the exclusive use of Latin to translate the Bible and struggled to acquire 
translations in the vernacular. In England, Wycliffe, as part of his religious reform, 
made it possible for the common man to read an English translation, the origins of 
which Herklots takes back to the stories about Bede and Caedmon with their settings of 
the Bible story in literary forms for the enjoyment of the “‘ploughman’”’ and the “‘sweat- 
ing reaper.’’ Previously in other countries missionaries had succeeded in rendering the 
Bible into the languages used in Egypt, Ethiopia, and Mesopotamia. 

The author concludes his story with exciting accounts of the discoveries of impor- 
tant MSS of the Bible, especially those recently found in.the Qumran Caves at the 
northwestern end of the Dead Sea. Evidently to arouse the interest of the layman 
Herklots finds it irresistible to hint at the possibility that Jesus may have opened a scroll 
similar to the Isaiah MS hidden by the Essenes in one of these caves for his reading of 


tsyev (Vol. XXVII [Moscow, 1933], cols. 724-34) relies upon and refers almost ex- 
clusively to the writings of Bruno Bauer, G. J. P. J. Boland, Arthur Drews (translated 
into Russian), E. Dujardin, S. A. Naber, Wm. B. Smith, van den Bergh van Eysinga, 
and other representatives of the now passé Christ-myth school. In the second edition 
of this encyclopedia, now in the course of publication on even a grander scale than the 
first, the two-line entry for ‘‘Jesus” (XVII [Moscow, 1952], 523) tersely declares the word 
to be “the name of. the mythological founder of Christianity’’ and refers the reader to 
the article on ‘‘Christ” (which is yet to appear). The two column article on “Bible” in 
the second edition (V [1950], 157-58), which is unsigned (as are all the articles in this 
edition), also refers to Jesus as a mythological character. The bibliography at the close 
of this article begins with references to Engels and Marx, and concludes with the title 
of Vipper’s book on ‘‘The Beginning of Christian Literature.” 
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the passage from Isaiah in the synagogue at Nazareth. Fortunately, Herklots seldom 
resorts to this type of “human interest” in his popularization of the account of how we 
got our English Bible. As an appendix to his book the author has included a helpful, 
yet brief, chronological table relating historical events to the production of documents 
and to their discovery. By and large, the feature that makes his account most vivid 
throughout the book is the association of ideological movements in the western world 
with the entire process of the transmission of the documents of the Bible. 


LuceTTa Mowry 


Studies in the Gospels: Essays in Memory of R. H. Lightfoot, ed. D. E. Nineham. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1955. Pp. xvi+262. 30s. 


Robert Henry Lightfoot (1883-1953) spent most of his life at Oxford as student and 
teacher, and nearly half of it at New College. Professor Nineham’s charming sketch of . 
his life exhibits him as one of the recognizable types of don, shy and sensitive, hard- 
working, generous to his pupils, and scrupulously honest as a researcher. The present 
essays bear witness to the influence of both his teaching and his example and are a 
fitting tribute to his memory. 

Several papers deal largely with Luke and the materials usually assigned to Q. 
The most suggestive and perhaps revolutionary is that of C. F. Evans, ‘‘The Central 
Section of St. Luke’s Gospel,” in which Evans argues that this part of the gospel is a 
new Deuteronomy, in which the sections run exactly parallel to those in the fifth book 
of the OT. Though some of the parallels seem farfetched, the new approach deserves 
careful study. A. M. Farrer takes off from this point to attack the Q hypothesis, arguing 
that Luke used Matthew and constructed his gospel on his own scheme, not that of 
supposed sources. Farrer seems particularly concerned to destroy Streeter’s theory — 
which is more vulnerable, in my opinion, than the Q hypothesis itself. Many of his 
points have been anticipated by others. In spite of what he says on pp. 82-86 it still 
seems strange that so much of the “Q” material appears in Luke de-Mattheanized. 
Let us grant for the sake of argument that Luke used Matthew. This will help explain 
why the two gospels begin in such similar fashion. But it will not help us to understand 
why Luke has a simpler, less ecclesiastical type of theology. And where did Matthew get 
the so-called Q sections? May not Luke have used both Matthew and Q? He says that 
‘many have undertaken” to draw up accounts of the events. G. W. H. Lampe, writing 
on the Holy Spirit in Luke, gives a brilliant summary of the OT doctrine and shows how 
the evangelist makes the Holy Spirit the basis of his theological thought. C. P. M. 
Jones, in another article, discusses the amazing similarities between Luke-Acts and 
Hebrews. 

Other essays center on Mark. G. D. Kilpatrick argues that in Mark 1310 els 
mavra Ta evn should be taken with what precedes; there is no Gentile mission in Mark. 
J. C. Fenton reviews once more the parallels between Paul and Mark. T. W. Manson 
develops the thesis that the actually historical ‘‘messianic secret’’ was that the Kingdom 
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of God is essentially the way of the Cross. Nineham’s essay criticizes the position of 
C. H. Dodd that a traditional chronological framework of Jesus’ life underlies Mark. 

Of the other articles one must mention particularly C. H. Dodd’s very important 
contribution on ‘“‘The Appearances of the Risen Christ: An Essay in Form-Criticism of 
the Gospels.” The resurrection narratives are analyzed as summaries, paradigms, and 
Novellen. Like all of Dodd’s work this article is clear, cogent, and suggestive. The 
remaining pieces are by L. H. Brockington on the background of 66a in the NT, by 
D. M. MacKinnon on ‘Sacrament and Common Meal,” and by H. F. D. Sparks on 
“The Doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood in the Gospels.” 

British NT scholarship, it would appear, concentrates just now on form critical 
studies and on the use of the OT by NT writers. The latter is a tricky field. One never 
quite knows whether the typology discovered is that of the NT writer or of the modern 
student. 


SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 


The Origin of the Gospel of Mark, by Harold A. Guy. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1955. Pp. 176. $2.50. 


This is Professor Guy’s eighth book. It is fresh, stimulating, nicely organized into 
seventeen short chapters, and offers both a constructive critical approach and an original 
appreciation of the Gospel of Mark. The author, who teaches at Taunton’s School at 
Southampton, England, feels that Mark has not been fully appreciated by the Church, 
but that it is now ‘‘coming into its own’’ as a very important gospel. Real problems, 
however, confront us: Why was the gospel written? What sources were employed in its 
construction? Who wrote it? Why? Did the gospel have a good order? 

The statement that Mark wrote accurately but without order (Papias) is substan- 
tiated by Guy: the gospel has interruptions in the narrative, it contains many repetitions, 
the arrangement is haphazard, and there are instances where there is a lack of connec- 
tion. Yet the gospel does contain a great deal of order: the reader can discern a chron- 
ological order from the baptism to the death of Jesus; there is a geographical scheme 
easily caught; a topical arrangement is seen. Yet even in these areas there is a lack of 
consistency. “One cannot, of course, say why a final and satisfactory arrangement was 
not made by him. The compiler may have died, he may have been interrupted in his 
work, or he may have moved elsewhere. He may have left instructions with someone 
else for his work to be carried on. But a further process was carried out, by another 
whom we may call the editor of the gospel. He had to link the separate episodes together, 
to include additional material not collected by the compiler and see that the whole was 
made into a book”’ (p. 135). John Mark, however, is the compiler, not the editor. The 
book was brought out under his name, since he was a man of considerable prestige. In 
the main parts of the book “the hand is that of John Mark but the voice is that of 
Peter” (p. 146). At the same time Form Stories (“‘episodes’’) play an important role in 
giving us narrative materials related to the events of Jesus’ earthly life. Some written 
sources were also used by Mark. 
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The Gospel of Mark gives us thus both the message preached by Jesus and also 
the message preached by the early church interpreters about Jesus Christ. Mark as 
the product of various individuals — preachers of the good news about Jesus Christ, the 
compiler, the editor, and others —is a most important document. Its contributors 
“have put the whole Christian world of all ages in their debt” (p. 171). 

This book does two things: it succinctly organizes fresh scholarship regarding 
Mark, so that the scholar can find value in the book; it also offers an excellent study 
book for the so-called ‘‘non-scholar” in both the college class and the church audience. 


Tuomas S. KEPLER 


, 


The Gospel of the Spirit: A Study in the Fourth Gospel, by Ernest C. Colwell and Eric L. 
Titus. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. Pp. 190. $2.50. 


This relatively small book pursues two main points: “First, that the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit is an important part of the teaching of this Gospel; second, that the 
Fourth Gospel defines Jesus in terms of revelation.’’ Since the two recent books on the 
Gospel of John by R. Bultmann and by C. H. Dodd are rather voluminous and not 
easily available to all readers, this book may be seen as a useful introduction to some of 
the problems presented by the Fourth Gospel. (C. H. Dodd’s book, The Interpretation 


of the Fourth Gospel, 1953, was not available to Colwell and Titus). The general historical 
background and atmosphere of the gospel is adequately given, a pre-Christian Gnos- 
ticism — presupposed by Bultmann, denied by Dodd — is agreed upon. The view that 
different layers can be recognized in the present form of the gospel is rejected, although 
not discussed in desirable length, in its presuppositions and implications. On the other 
hand the authors accept the probability that earlier sources are used and reinterpreted, 
and they admit the possibility of some dislocations of the text. The eschatology of John 
is rightly seen as a repudiation of the Jewish pattern still at home in the Primitive 
Church. The point of O. Cullmann, that there is a constant sacramental line throughout 
the gospel, is rightly rejected. 

Concerning the two points of this book I am inclined to accept the second, but 
I hesitate concerning the first one, namely that “the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is an 
important part’’ of John’s gospel, so important that it may perhaps constitute the 
special characteristic of John. Not that the statistics, the relatively rare use of rveDua, 
are important for my hesitation. But there are two observations which speak against 
this thesis: a) John uses dualistic spheres, terms and contra-terms; these are a pattern 
of his language and without metaphysical or anthropological significance. The term 
mvedua must be seen together with défa, with {wH, with d\7nSea as representing a 
“divine” world over against the xéauos. An isolation of this term is highly dangerous. 
b) The context of the term “‘Spirit’’ demonstrates a decisive combination of words and 
concepts. Beginning with 6 63 we see the connection of rvedua and {wn, and “Spirit” 
is even characterized in its theological-anthropological function as {womovoty. More- 
over, we have the often repeated connection between mvedua and ddnOera (4 23 £.; 14 17, 
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15 26, 16 13) which points again to the special understanding of the “‘Spirit’’ in John, 
namely as an eschatological gift over against a miraculous metaphysical “force.” And 
finally: the authors emphasize the significance of 1 32, the ‘‘remaining”’ of the Spirit on 
Jesus. What if, however, this verse belongs to a secondary redactor (cf. R. Bultmann, 
John, pp. 57 f.!)? 

We are fully aware that there is no consensus communis among NT students today 
with regard to the integrity and/or theory of composition of the Fourth Gospel.! There- 
fore no reviewer will ever agree in all points with another author. The small book can 
be recommended as an excellent introduction and as a basis for further work. The main 
questions to be solved are still: Was there a pre-Christian Gnosticism? If so: Is the 
Fourth Gospel a churchly redaction of an earlier “Johannine” manuscript? These are 
questions which must be solved by critical-historical analysis and not yy mere assump- 
tions. Yet it was not within the scope of our book to dig into those problems. 


EricH DINKLER 


Judas Iskarioth in der Geschichte der Auslegung, by Kurt Liithi. Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 
1955. Pp. 209. 


The research begins with the Protestant reformation and covers about one hundred 
theological writers from that time up to the present. Much of the book is done in a brief 
and fragmentary manner. It is fullest in the case of men like Luther and Calvin. 

Luther himself had a great deal to say about Judas Iscariot. His interest, however, 
could hardly be called scientific. He tended to identify himself with Christ and his 
enemies with Judas. His point of view was that the story of Jesus in the Gospels, espe- 
cially in the passion, gives a picture of forces which are always playing upon human 
life, and that as we study the story we should be able to find ourselves somewhere in 
its drama. 

In Zwingli and Calvin one comes upon the first genuinely careful and scientific 
study of the texts about Judas. These men approached in a scholarly way and attempted 
to find out just what the texts themselves have to say. Calvin sees three aspects of the 
problem of Judas. First is Judas as a sinner; behind him stands Satan; and behind 
Satan is God. In the acts of man both Satan and God are also at work. Calvin uses 
his concept of predestination here but he is careful to distinguish it from foresight. 
God does not override the will of Judas. 

Writers of the period of the enlightenment, such as Grotius, Bekker, and Limborch, 
permit the concept of predestination to sink into the background. At the same time, 


t For recent discussion see: Bent Noack, Zur Johanneischen Tradition (Kopenhagen, 
1954); Karlis Kundzins, ‘Zur Diskussion der Ego-Eimi-Sprueche des Johannes-Evan- 
geliums,”’ Charisteria Joh i Koepp octog to oblata (Holmiae, 1954); R. Bultmann, 
“The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel,” New Testamext Studies, I (1954), 77-91; 
and recently the fine commentary by C. K. Barrett, The Gospel According to St. John 
(London, 1955). 
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they allow Judas to accept the counsel of Satan but show that he is entirely free. The 
central interest of the 19th century was to achieve an historical reconstruction of the 
life of Jesus, and to do the same thing for Judas. Their idea was to see the personality 
of the man Judas, and not to think of his function in God’s plan of salvation. They 
tended to follow the suggestion of Kant that the Bible should be interpreted along moral 
lines. 

German idealism is reflected not only in the theologians, but also in the poets. 
Goethe himself took a hand in dealing with Judas. He regards him as a tragic character, 
who in following the deep inclinations of his own inner life finds himself enchained by 
powers over which he has no control, and plunges to destruction. 

Schleiermacher presents Judas as a weak and unhappy man. He is too weak to ac- 
cept and hold firmly to the impulse of the divine which comes from Jesus, and the words 
of Jesus, “Forgive them for they know not what they do,” apply also to Judas. The 
contribution of Strauss was to show that much of the story of Jesus is actually legendary, 
that it was produced by the church tradition and cannot become the basis of a genuine 
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reconstruction of the career of Judas. Bruno Bauer went even farther. His judgment 
was based almost entirely on aesthetic and literary considerations. He did not solve 
the problem of Judas, but he was among those who helped to discover it. 

Seydel and Oldenburg attempted to show Buddhist and Manichean parallels. 
Wrede recognized that the kernel) of the story of Judas is historical. Schweitzer con- 
cludes that Jesus died because two disciples broke his command not to make him known. 
Peter revealed his Messiahship at Caesarea Philippi and Judas made him known to the 
high priests. At the trial two witnesses were necessary. The first was Judas; the second 
was Jesus. 

Bertram, as a representative of Formgeschichte, interprets the episode of Judas as 
heilige Geschichte with a special causality; behind Judas stands Satan. The tradition 
had been created and shaped by the community. Kar! Barth presents Judas as the 
opposite of the elect, who stands in the closest thinkable relation to Jesus himself. He is 
at the same time both disciple and apostle, and is therefore one of the elect who is also 
cast away. The view of Bultmann in his commentary on John is that Judas is not given 
a realistic portrayal. He is just one element in the artificial picture which presents 
Jesus in terms of the great Gnostic myth. Judas is a foil for the supernatural character of 
Jesus. 

Even psychoanalysis made its effort to interpret Judas. Th. Reik presented a 
Freudian interpretation. Judas isa creation of the guilty conscience of Jewish Christians, 
who had come to see the revolutionary character of Jesus. They realized that the act 
of Christ was a crime against the old Father-God. There was an original identity 
between Judas and Jesus himself. The question ‘Lord, is it 1?” followed by the an- 
nouncement of the betrayal was originally a monologue spoken by Jesus. It rises out 
of the doubt and ambivalence of the subconcious of Jesus. 

Catholic writers such as Maldonatus direct their criticism especially against Calvin, 
who saw in Judas the work of God. He accuses Calvin of Deum Diabolum facere. 

Jewish scholars emphasize legendary features. Klausner points out that Judas was 
the only non-Galilean among the disciples. He had a keen understanding and a cold 
heart accustomed to criticize and to investigate. He found the teachings and actions 
of Jesus full of contradictions and fell into despondency. He felt that here he had before 
him a false Messiah, who himself was in error and was leading others astray. So it was 
his religious duty to deliver this traitor to the authorities, following the commandment 
of the Law, ‘‘Thou shalt destroy the evil one out of thy midst.” 

This is an interesting and useful work. 


S. VErRNon McCasLanD 
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OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


El in the Ugaritic Texts (“Supplements to Vetus Testamentum,” Vol. Il), by Marvin 
H. Pope. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1955. Pp. x+116. 14 guilders. 


The author of this study has become favorably known for a number of good essays 
and some excellent papers read before the American Oriental Society. His work stands 
in pleasing contrast to many studies in the field of Ugaritic religion and mythology, 
which tend to lack linguistic control of the texts — an absolutely necessary prerequisite 
in dealing with a language still in the process of being interpreted grammatically and 
lexically. For instance, one scholar overlooks basic phonetic considerations, disregarding 
a century of serious scientific work in this field. Another may respect phonetic require- 
ments, but tries to identify obscure words with words taken ad hoc from the dictionary 
of Classical Arabic, without paying attention to cognates in the other languages or to 
the history of the word-groups in question. A third forgets that translations from 
Ugaritic texts must make sense in the light of our present knowledge of the ancient 
East. 

The reviewer considers Pope’s main theses as correct. In the epics El is certainly 
no more than titular head of the pantheon and part of the time he seems quite otiose; 
my account of his role and functions in Archaeology and the Religion of Israel (ARI), 
pp. 72 f., is still true (my remarks have been misunderstood by some as attributing a 
primarily celestial role to El, but by “eminence” I meant “position,” not “vertical 
height,” and by “earthy” I meant “sensual,” not “terrestrial”). The best comparison 
with E] in contiguous mythologies is with Sumerian Enki and Akkadian Ea, as cor- 
rectly observed by Pope. He does not correspond to Ea in any precise way, but their 
common features are more striking than their differences. 

Pope’s most important contribution — which alone makes his study important — 
is his identification of the home of El “‘at the source(s) of the (two) rivers, in the midst 
of the fountains of the two deeps” (ARI, p. 72), with Afqa-Yammfineh in Lebanon, 
Afqa being the famous source of the Adonis River and Yammiineh an intermittent lake 
on the other side of the mountain, which is associated closely with it by legend. I had 
toyed with the idea myself, but had rejected it; Pope’s argument is convincing. Thus 
the home of El is added to the now impressive list of places in the Ugaritic epics which 
are to be located in Phoenicia Proper and its hinterland; cf. the references given in my 
paper for the Rowley Festschrift (Leiden, 1955), p. 2, n. 5. However, the identification 
of El’s home with a place in Phoenicia does not mean that it was not also at a great 
distance in a cosmic “never never land.’ Just as the mythical home of the gods was 
both terrestrial and celestial (Olympus, Mt. Casius, etc., etc.) so El’s home was both. 
In Egypt the source of the Nile was simultaneously at Elephantine, in the underworld, 
and in the far south, beyond Nubia. Gods could trave: vast distances with the speed 
of lightning, and access by a long tunnel to a divine abode was a familiar idea (cf. 
Gilgamesh’s journey through Mt. Mashu to the cosmic paradise of Sidfri Sabitu). It 
must always be remembered that mythical geography and cosmology are thoroughly 
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ambivalent, belonging to the stage of protological thinking and therefore not to be 
interpreted even by empirical logic (except in passing situations). 

In any monograph of this size dealing with Ugaritic mythology and related areas 
there is going to be some difference of opinion, and there are bound to be oversights and 
omissions. The reviewer has written little in the Ugaritic field for years, during which 
he has accumulated a mass of material which is undergoing continuous sifting and re- 
arranging as new ideas and new data appear. He will make no effort to deal with the 
present study in detail, but will mention a number of points which seem to merit atten- 
tion, doubtless omitting many more important points. 

The discussion of the name ’E£/ and its cognates in the first two chapters is elaborate 
but might have substituted additional facts for discussion of antiquated etymologies. 
Thus on pp. 7 ff., the South-Arabian plural of ’il ‘god,’ '/’/t (perhaps to be vocalized 
‘al’ ilat, like the Arabic collective plural af‘ilat and Ethiopic ’ar’est from re’es ‘head’) 
might broaden our horizon notably. In my opinion Ugaritic ’ilnym has nothing to do 
with the word for ‘god,’ but my own explanation of its meaning and etymology is not 
spruchreif. I have no doubt that ‘“‘Amorite”’ i/@ does stand for iléh (h could not be written 
in cuneiform). In any case the worship of the goddess 'J/ét, Lat (for Il@hat) goes back 
into the early centuries of the last millennium B. c. in North Arabia, and ’eléh is often 
found as a component in Aramaic theophorous names (contrary to p. 8); cf. the list in 
H. Wuthnow, Die semitischen Menschennamen in griechischen Inschriften und Papyri 
des vorderen Orients (Leipzig, 1930), p. 128 (a few of the names are Arabic, but note 
that such names as Eldhgebal = Elagabalus are omitted, as well as many untranscribed 
Aramaic names). The treatment of the etymology of ’el in pp. 16 ff. is burdened with 
antiquated material: Heb. ’ulém or ’élam, ‘portico,’ is probably a loanword from a 
non-Semitic tongue; ’allén ‘oak,’ and Aram. 'illén ‘tree,’ come from ‘J]; Arab. ’awwal 
‘first,’ is an elative (for *’a’wal) and Jewish Aram. ’awld ‘beginning, etc.,’ is almost 
certainly a loanword from it, being found only in late Targums in still later copies (so 
Levy and Dalman). Awélu ‘chief, patrician, man,’ should have been included among 
the cognates. Pope is right in refusing to decide between such closely related meanings 
as ‘be leader, chief, strong,’ but he is quite unnecessarily cautious in not mentioning the 
most natural explanation of ’z/, 'el (often written el in cuneiform transcriptions of early 
Northwest-Semitic names) as a stative participle and adjective from 'WL, like '4b, ’eb, 
‘foe,’ ‘ed ‘witness,’ and scores of other Hebrew and common Semitic words, all originat- 
ing as stative participles from hollow verbs. The Semitic word for ‘god’ should probably, 
therefore, be rendered primarily as ‘leader, chief,’ but the connotation of ‘strong’ may 
often have been present, since the leader of the sheep (‘ayil for *’awil) is also the 
strongest ram and the chief of the deer (’ayydal for ’awwal) is also the strongest stag. 

This is no place to debate the meaning of words and passages in Ugaritic literature, 
which Pope has treated exceptionally well; in any case my interpretations would very 
rarely affect any essential feature of the complex figure of El. On pp. 51 ff. he has a 
good treatment of the stem QNY ‘to create,’ and the interesting appellative of El, 
qéné-’éres ‘Creator of the Earth’; cf. my parallel discussion in the Mowinckel Fest- 
schrift (Oslo, 1955), pp. 6 ff. Pope is right in hesitating before the proposed identification 
of Hurrian-Hittite Kunirsa (for Canaanite Qéne’ers) with Kinyras, whom the Cyprians 
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considered as father of Adonis. The old explanation of the name as an eponymous 
derivative f-»m kinyra ‘lyre,’ Heb. kinndr and Phoen. kinnir is almost certainly 
correct, ari 'f there were any doubt it should be removed by the fact that the father of 
Tammuz in pagan Aramean mythology (according to Pseudo-Melito) was Kawtar, 
who cannot be separated from Arab. kawtar, Ugaritic Kéthar, Heb. kéSar (in kéSarét 
‘female musicians’), and later Phoen. KiuSér, Greek Chusor. Kothar-Chusor was the 
great Inventor, to whom mankind owed the arts and crafts, including particularly 
music (see my discussion in JAOS [1940], pp. 296 f., and ARI, pp. 81 f.). 

On pp. 59 f., Pope would have found much useful material on the god Bethel in 
ARI, pp. 169 ff. For the meaning of the word ’afeg, A. Alt’s fundamental study in 
Paldstinajahrbuch, XXI1 (1925), 52f., might have been cited, since it cleared away, 
once for all, older notions, including my own much earlier idea that the word meant 
something like ‘fortification’; cf. JPOS, XII (1932), 196, n. 34. It was scarcely worth 
repeating my idea (abandoned for over thirty years) several times merely to refute 
it (correctly). However, the meaning ‘water channel’ is also antiquated, since the word 
clearly means ‘spring-fed pool’ (also in Hebrew, ‘rain-fed pool’). Pope’s judicious dis- 
cussion of the problem of the furSan in Ugaritic and Akkadian (pp. 69 ff.) is parallel 
to W. von Soden’s treatment in Zeits. fiir Assyr., LI (1955), 140 f. Great care is evidently 
requisite, but there does not seem any good reason to doubt the cosmic, as well as the 
local and terrestrial meaning of the term. It should be remembered that Sumerian kur 
‘mountain,’ also meant ‘underworld’ and ‘underworld dragon,’ while ekur ‘mountain 
house,’ came to mean ‘shrine, temple’ (Akkad. ékurru). Just as furSan meant ‘place 
of the ordeal’ and ‘underworld,’ so Can.-Heb. Se’6l seems to have meant etymologically 
‘examination, ordeal’ and then ‘underworld.’ There is an interesting parallel between 
the examination of accused persons on earth and of the shades in the underworld (for 
details we must await a study to appear soon from Johns Hopkins). 

We are obligated to Pope for an extremely interesting and very well organized study, 
which is easily the best yet to appear on this subject. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


sax nvYnotp: The Antiquities of Israel, by M. Avi-yonah and S. Yeivin, with the partici- 
pation of M. Stekelis. ‘Publications of the Ancient East Research Association.” 
Tel-Aviv: Hakibutz Hameuchad, 1955. Pp. xiv+344+-37 plates. 


There is, understandably enough, an extraordinary interest in archeology in Israel. 
Small as the country is it maintains three centers of archeological activity: its Depart- 
ment of Antiquities (headed by Yeivin), the Israel Exploration Society (of whose 
Journal Avi-yonah is an editor), and the faculty in archeology of the Hebrew University 
(where Avi-yonah lectures in Byzantine, and Stekelis in prehistoric archeology). Each 
of these produces its share of learned reports, journals, and books. This productivity 
is grounded on a broad base of public interest which expresses itself not only in the 
market for all manner of archeological literature, the well-attended public lectures on 
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Palestinian archeology, but also in the flock of part-time, amateur archeologists. The 
present volume is clearly intended no less as a guide to a public of aficionados than as 
a comprehensive scholarly statement of the present state of our knowledge. 

Such an up-to-date summary of the tremendous strides taken by Palestinian arche- 
ology during the past three decades is available to the English reader in Professor 
Albright’s classic, The Archaeology of Palestine, in the Pelican series. A more detailed 
treatment is Barrois’ two volume Manuel d’archéologie biblique. Here we have the first 
comprehensive treatment of the subject in Hebrew, at the hands of three scholars of 
recognized expertness. It is the first in a projected series of two or three valumes. 

The first quarter of the book is devoted to a general introduction: The task of 
archeology and an outline of its development from the Renaissance to the present is 
sketched. There follows a circumstantial account of the growth of Palestinian arche- 
ology, with a list of relevant institutions and publications. An exposition of the manner 
in which ruins become buried leads into a detailed account of how an expedition is 
assembled and an archeological survey made. The description has a practical end: it 
is prefaced by an exhortation inviting the reader to turn his hikes to scientific use and 
participate in the rediscovery of his ancient land. One of the high points of the intro- 
duction is a splendid table combining archeological and historical-cultural data in 
parallel columns. Here as throughout the historical data of the Bible are judiciously 
correlated with the findings of archeology, something which archeologists have too 
often dealt with in extremes: now overly sanguine in their certainty of identification, 
now overly skeptical of the worth of the biblical record. 

The bulk of the volume treats of “immovable remains,” i. e., natural and man- 
made habitations, buildings and building complexes. Within each category — dwelling 
places, cultic installations, fortifications — the order of presentation is chronological, 
from the Stone Age to Byzantine times. A distinctive feature is the detailed description 
of individual structures, with copious diagrams, illustrations, and photographs. Docu- 
mentation is ample, particularly in the pre-Hellenistic material where it is often neces- 
sary to reinterpret and redate the findings of earlier expeditions. The authors’ remarks 
concerning the exaggerated number of cultic objects that earlier workers fancied they 
had uncovered is a case in point. It is worth citing their judgment that no remains of a 
pre-Exilic Israelite temple have as yet been unearthed; that, similarly, no clear instance 
of an Israelite high-place or open field altar is available, although some possible examples 
are discussed. What is no less startling is the total absence of remains of pagan temples 
from Israelite levels, despite the Bible’s insistence that pre-Exilic Israel was imbued with 
idolatry. 

There is no room here for assessing the opinions and judgments of the authors, nor, 
indeed, is it within the competence of the reviewer adequately to do so. Suffice it to 
say that they have furnished the reader with a wealth of material, presented judiciously 
and with great detail; that they have given us a valuable and illuminating guide to the 
“immovable remains” of ancient Palestine. We look forward to the completion of 
their work, with the necessary indices and glossary to archeological terms which the 
authors indicate will be provided. 


MosHE GREENBERG 
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Das Verhdltnis Jeremias und Hesekiels sprachlich und theologisch untersucht mit beson- 
derer Beriicksichtigung der Prosareden Jeremias, by John Wolf Miller. Assen, Die 
Niederlande: Van Gorcum & Comp. N. V., 1955. Pp. xii+188. 


The prophets were people. As people a Jeremiah and an Ezekiel lived and labored 
during the same decades, in their younger years relatively near each other, separated 
in later years. How well were the two acquainted if at all; how much influence did the 
one have upon the other? (Can we find Albert Einstein in the writings of Albert 
Schweitzer?) As an American student at the University of Basel, under the tutelage of 
Professors Eichrodt and Baumgartner, Dr. Miller made this problem the subject of his 
doctoral dissertation. Common language as well as ideas shared suggest to him that 
Jeremiah did demonstrably influence his younger contemporary. 

He starts with the preliminary question of the possibility of such influence. Was 
there at all a body of Jeremianic writings to which Ezekiel could have had access? 
Finding in Jeremiah 36 the notice of a publication of Jeremiah’s words, he seeks to 
recover the contents of that publication, edited by Baruch circa 605. His understanding 
of the purpose which the recorded words were to serve suggests the criteria which he 
then employs to identify the original components of the scroll. As an exhortation upon 
a public day of fasting, he reasons, it served a cultic purpose and may, accordingly, have 
followed a traditional pattern. It does in fact, have the literary structure which can be 
observed also in the contemporary book of Deuteronomy. Working with this hypothesis, 
he isolates what may have been the book which Jeremiah dictated to Baruch and which 
Ezekiel could have seen. 

With the material thus isolated he compares the recorded writings of Ezekiel. 
Doing so, he finds a considerable similarity in language and style — greater similarity 
between Ezekiel and this limited Jeremianic material, predominantly prose, than 
between Ezekiel and the remainder of Jeremiah’s book. 

To be sure, there is nothing farfetched in the supposition that they knew each 
other. It proves nothing if Ezekiel fails to mention Jeremiah — Ezekiel was speaking 
not in the name of a colleague but in the name of God. Asa matter of fact, the author’s 
implied assumption that only Baruch’s book could have been at the disposal of Ezekiel 
is rather conservative. Ezekiel could have learned of Jeremiah’s words and activities 
even after his own deportation in 597. Jeremiah’s letter (chap. 29) shows that after 
this date the two bodies of Jewry maintained communication. Still later, Deutero- 
Isaiah shows an intimate acquaintance with writings of Jeremiah which were hardly 
a part of Baruch’s book, among them the “‘confessions.”” 

On the other hand Ezekie!’s dependence is hard to prove. Thus the author's claims 
are advisedly moderate. The similarities in language are not sufficiently specific to 
establish dependency beyond doubt. The theology ch the two prophets shared, as 
the author describes it in his third part, is so much the product of the times and circum- 
stances that it too cannot establish acquaintanceship between them. The author is 
not so naive as to assume that the Bible preserves all of the literature of the decades or 
prophets in question, or that we know the whole complicated history of the period. 
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Perhaps even more caution than he displays is in order and skepticism as to the 
possibility of demonstrating dependence. 

He has probably made as good a case for his thesis as the evidence permits and, 
especially in his final part, he has some useful and fruitful suggestions to make, as, for 
example, his observation (p. 175) that Jeremiah’s moderate eschatological expectations 
have features in common with the Deuteronomic conception of God’s “blessing.” 


SHELDON H. BLANK 


wnev *nvaD: Studies in Historical Phonetics of the Hebrew Language, by Y. F. Gumpertz. 
Jerusalem: Mosad Harav Kook, 1953. Pp. 8+349+-xx. 


A revival of interest in the study of Hebrew and Aramaic phonetics has been shown 
in recent monograph: oublished by Israeli scholars. Z. Ben-Hayyim’s Studies in the 
Traditions of the Hebrew Language (Madrid, 1954), and E. Y. Kutscher’s Studies in 
Galilean Aramaic (Jerusalem, 1952) are two of the first fruits of this concern. In the 
work under review, Dr. Gumpertz —a physician by vocation and a phoneticist by 
avocation — has collected and revised some of his earlier papers in this field and has 
added some new ones. The larger chapters are — ‘‘The Pronunciation of Hebrew 
Consonants in France and its Survival in Germany’’; ‘‘Metamorphosis of the Pronun- 
ciation of the Letter Shin’’; ‘Contributions to the History of the Pronunciation of 
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Yod”’ ; ‘‘Phonetical Annotations to the Grammar of the Tiberian Punctuators”’; ‘‘Phonet- 
ical Comments on the Grammar of the Bible in the Period Preceding the Vocalization of 
the Text”; “‘Dehiq and 'Ate Merahiq, Relics of an Ancient Grammar”; ‘‘The Spelling 
of the Suffixes -th and —kh in Connection with the Principle of Separating Letters.” 
Two shorter chapters deal with other masoretic problems and a chapter entitled “On 
the Sephardic Pronunciation of Immigrants from Germany”’ deals ‘with the various 
phonetic problems involved in the persistence of speech habits acquired in infancy, in 
the pronunciation of the Hebrew language spoken nowadays in Israel.” 

The chapter headings do not in themselves reveal the wealth of material that has 
been dealt with. Gumpertz in studying the phonology of biblical (pre-masoretic, pre- 
Tiberian masoretic, and Tiberian masoretic) and post-biblical Hebrew makes use of the 
following three groups of sources —a) Texts: Qumran Scrolls (DSIsa*), Geniza Frag- 
ments in Palestinian and Babylonian pointing (Kahle), MT, Paitanic texts and pointed 
talmudic texts; b) Transcriptions: LXX, Jerome, Origen, Onomastica Sacra, and the 
later French, German, and Latin transcriptions; c) Masoretic annotations, early 
masoretic works like the Digdaké Té‘dmim and the early Hebrew Grammarians. The 
author’s erudition is manifest in his handling of the material and in his elucidating 
many difficult MT spellings and pointings. The English summary of twenty pages 
does scant justice to the numerous insights contained in the over three hundred closely 
printed pages. 


In a review of this length there is no space to detail the points of disagreement with 


the results of such a technical work, but a few remarks are in order. In the second chap- 
ter, the author shows that except for Arabic speaking Spain, the shin was pronounced 


Te 
Ss 


in Europe during the early Middle Ages. His attempt to trace this phenomenon 
back to the biblical period is quite unsound. Gumpertz also would have profited in his 
references to the transcriptions in Origen’s Hexapla by the use of Brgnno’s Studien 
tiber hebraische Morphologie und Vokalismus. The author has been misled by Kahle’s 
mistaken ideas concerning the influence of Arabic grammarians on the Tiberian Maso- 
retes in a) restoring the assumed lost laryngeals and b) in introducing t@ and- ké@ 
respectively as the 2nd m. s. verbal and possessive suffixes. As Kutscher has recently 
shown in his work on Galilean Aramaic, the laryngeals were never really lost and 
especially not in the tradition of correct Torah reading. The antiquity of t@ and ka 
has been proved once and for all by the plene spelling of th and kh in the Qumran scrolls. 
More detailed criticism may be found in the reviews of Z. Ben-Hayyim (Kirjath Sepher, 
XXX, 163-72) and E. Y. Kutscher (Tarbiz, XXIV, 355-62). 


Jonas C. GREENFIELD 


Sociology of the Biblical Jubilee, by Robert North. (‘‘Analecta Biblica,’’ No. 4). Roma: 
Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 1954. Pp. xlvi+245. $6.50. 


Father North has made all students interested in biblical social and economic 
problems indebted to him for his exhaustive study on the jubilee. All the pertinent 
data relating to the unique law of Leviticus 25 have been diligently assembled by the 
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author in this essay and it would seem that no item published in the last few centuries 
on the subject, including medieval Hebrew commentaries, has escaped him. The 
bibliography, spread on 46 pages, attests to North’s erudition and industry. Yet, one 
wonders, whether this book, replete as it is with valuable source-material, has found 
even a partial solution to the vexing jubilee problem. Every scholar dealing with biblical 
social and economic aspects works against an insurmountable obstacle which is the 
complete lack of legal and business documents of the period concerned. A satisfactory 
solution of the jubilee institution depends on the answers to two questions: firstly, the 
date of the promulgation of this law and secondly, whether it was ever enforced. Neither 
of these questions can be answered until we are in the possession of extra-biblical docu- 
ments from Palestine. As the author himself writes: “Archaeology has not revealed 
explicit testimony on the jubilee as such; the efforts of Gordon and Alexander to identify 
it with Ugaritic and Akkadian practices are no more than interesting conjectures” 
(p. 197). To this statement may be added that the recently published cuneiform docu- 
ments from Alalakh and Ugarit, dating from the 18th to the 13th century B. Cc. and 
bearing witness to many biblical institutions, unfortunately shed no light on the two 
fundamental issues raised by Leviticus 25, namely, the restoration of the ancestral 
property to the original owners and the release of slaves. 

As to the date of the jubilee the author claims that ‘there is no internal textual 
reason why the jubilee may not be of very great antiquity” (p. 198), and he sees no 
valid objection why the kernel of this law should not be ascribed to the Mosaic age or, 
for that matter, to Moses himself (pp. 192, 211). In answer to that argument one 
might say that economic laws are not promulgated in a vacuum but as responses to 
definite challenges. The jubilee presupposes the accumulation of land in the hands of 
the few and the existence of a large number of Hebrew debtor-slaves, phenomena that 
could not possibly have been present in the Mosaic age, or in the period of the invasion. 
The prophets who consistently called attention to those two situations and Nehemiah, 
who personally had to grapple with those issues, apparently knew nothing about the 
jubilee. As to the second and most vital question, whether the jubilee was actually 
observed, the author states that “the Bible contains no evidence of the historical 
observance of the jubilee year” (p. 45). 

Thus, the vexing problem of the jubilee remains — only legal and economic docu- 


ments from Palestine of the biblical period will supply the answers. 
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